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OBER AMMERGAU: THE CHORUS, 
“N. & Q.,” having other things to deal with, 


has said nothing, or hardly anything, about the | 


Passionspiel of 1880. There have been letters 
many, in the Times, in the Guardian, in country 
newspapers ; there have been articles in magazines, 
describing the play, and the people, and the vil- 
lage ; even schoolboys have printed their account 
of these things for the benefit of the “ fellows” of 
their school ; and as to books on the subject, they 
may be counted by the dozen. There is, therefore, 
no excuse, especially within our narrow limits, 
for going over the whole ground again. And 
the follewing extract from a private letter is sub- 
mitted to “N. & Q.,” at our good Editor's sug- 
gestion, chiefly because in most other narratives 
the music and the chorus of the play have been 
unaccountably neglected. The letter was written 
a few days after Wednesday, Sept. 8, 1880, and it 
refers to the performance of that day. 

After describing the beauty of the village of 
Ober Ammergau and its neighbourhood, its calm 
on ordinary days, its golden-haired children, the 
throng of Bavarian and Tyrolese peasants pouring 
quietly in on the eve of the festival, their reverent 
and orderly behaviour, and the stillness and 


| . . . 
sobriety of the crowded village at night; after 





speaking of the great open-air theatre, where 4,500 
people, two-thirds of whom were peasants, sat 
(save during the Miuttagspause) from 8 a.m. till 
5.30 P.M., in rapt and silent attention ; after stating 
that the acting of the 600 performers—men, 
women, and children— was not like acting; it 
was rather like the real people doing the very 
thing; and they did it in broad daylight, with 
real fields and mountains in sight all around, and 
real birds fluttering and singing overhead ”—after 
all this, the writer proceeds to sketch the per- 
formance in detail, concluding thus :— 

“There were sobbing and tears among the audience 
then [during the Last Supper] and during the Geth- 
semane scene, and, of course, the strongest emotions 
were excited by the Crucifixion. The solemnity and 
skill of this scene were quite marvellous ; and just before 
it began the sunshine was overcast and heavy clouds 


| came down upon the mountains around us, as if the real 


darkness of the Passion had begun. Every incident and 
word of the Gospel accounts was given, and a spasm of 
horror ran through the vast multitude when the Roman 
soldier with a spear pierced his side, and the watery 
blood gushed out and ran down his body. 

** Even all this, however,” the writer adds, “did not 
impress me so much as the unexpected and quite ineffable 
charm of the chorus and the music. The chorus is like 
that of a Greek play; they have nothing to do with the 
action, but they come in between the scenes of the 
Passion and sing in solo and together, with orchestral 
music, about what has happened and what is coming ; 
and then they draw back in two graceful lines towards 
the covered part of the stage, and sing, as who should 
say, ‘ Look, here is another type of Christ!” and then 
the curtain rises, and shows some beautiful tableau from 
the Old Testament, full of living figures, all so still that 
they hardly seem to be alive. And during the tableau, 
and after the curtain falls, the chorus sing again ; then, 
dividing in the centre, they glide away till another scene 
has passed. The music they sang is a great secret, and 
s never heard in public at other times, Its exquisite 
tenderness and majestic sobriety are quite indescribable ; 
to me, allowing much for the stress of emotion under 
which I heard it, it seemed that nothing short of the 
finest music of Mozart and Beethoven is worthy to be 
compared with it; and indeed it reminded me much of 
3eethoven’s masterpiece, Fidelio. 

*“ And as for the chorus, they were as wonderful as 
the music. They were all dressed alike, men and women, 
in long white garments, with stately robes of green or 
blue, or purple, over them, and golden fillets round their 
heads. Even the men had long curling hair, and the 
women's still longer tresses were combed out at full 
length over their robes, which had a charming effect. 
Such dresses could only be worn with seemliness by 
people of real refinement ; and the refinement and grace 
with which these people wore them and moved in them 
was such as I never saw before; the Greeks themselves, 
in their best days, could not have done better. As 
Mrs. G. said to me, it was almost impossible to believe 
that these kingly men and angelic-looking women were 
some of the very peasants whom we saw every day 
cleaning their houses or working in the fields. 

“Two of the female figures especially struek me : one 
was a tall, noble-looking young woman, as tall as any of 
the men, who wore a purple robe over her white gar- 
ments, and had pale gold hair; her voice was lovely, her 
countenance full of serious beauty, and her whole air 
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and bearing like that of some Greek goddess. She was 
a carpenter’s daughter. The other was a slight and 
graceful girl, with long brown hair, who wore a sky-blue 
robe over her white raiment. She looked modestly 
downward ; and as she sang, and gently spread abroad 
her hands with a slight and exquisite rhythm of motion, 
she seemed like a figure of the Virgin from one of 
Raffaelle’s pictures. She was the daughter of the village 
schoolmaster. 

** To see such a chorus as this, standing, as it were, in 
the streets of Jerusalem, with sunshine and blue sky 
above, and behind them, on one side the green wooded 
hills with white clouds sailing along their slopes, and on 
the other side the long green valley, and under the 
mountains beyond it a white village that might be 
Bethany—to see these majestic creatures, in their stately 
antique dresses, singing that divine music, with sweet 
solemn faces and with every gesture and attitude full of 
a grace beyond all words— this was something that could 
never be enjoyed elsewhere nor more than once in a 
lifetime. 

“Mrs. G., like myself, was surprised and enchanted 
by it, for no one had told us of the supreme beauty of 
this part of what we were to see. It was like one of 
Milton's 

‘Solemn troops and sweet societies, 
That sing, and singing, in their glory move.’ 


“ The choragus, the chief person of the chorus, who 
led the whole, was a rather slight man of five-and-thirty, 
with delicate aquiline features, a little beard and mous- 
tache, and long black curling hair, parted in the middle, 
so that he looked not unlike some of the portraits of the 
Saviour, He wore a richer golden fillet than the rest, 
and a scarlet robe over his snowy raiment. Nothing 
could be more ‘superbly dignified’ (as said to me) 
than his bearing on the stage. He glided, as indeed 
they all did, rather than walked, and seemed to be in a 
sort of serene exaltation, as if he had passed into a higher 
state of being. And who do you think he was! He was 
Jacob Rutz,* the village blacksmith, in whose house I 
lodged. Of course we had made his acquaintance, and 
had seen what a striking and superior person he was. He 
walked down to the theatre with Mrs. G. and me, and 
behaved to her with most graceful and simple courtesy. 
Still, it was startling to see his transformation when he 
entered as choragus, And yet, ten minutes after all was 
over, he was back in his own house, in his own plain 
dress, waiting upon us at dinner, with his graceful 
manner and his sweet and almost feminine smile. I 
shook hands with him, and thanked him warmly ; and 
when I said to him, ‘ This is a very sacred work that you 
are all doing,’ he answered, ‘ Yes, it is indeed!’ with 
much earnestness. Next morning he was in his smithy 
by six, making horseshoes. I went down for some hot 
water, and he came in, in his leather apron, to say good 
morning. He gracefully declined to shake hands, be- 
cause his hands were black from the forge; but he had 
the same sweet smile and royal manner as when he wore 
his scarlet robe, Can you fancy such a blacksmith at 
, or anywhere else in England? 

“ Mrs, G, said that she had had scruples about coming, 
lest her religious feelings should in some way be shocked, 
but that she had not been a day in the village, and seen 
the people and their children, before her scruples 
vanished, She agreed with me in thinking the spectacle 
the most impressive thing one had ever seen; but she 
thought it impossible to convey the impression to those 








* Tam aware that in the printed programmes Johann 
Diemer is set down as choragus. But certainly Jacob 
Rutz was choragus -n September &. 





who have not seen it. Certainly it can be but faintly 
given. However, the whole place is a remarkable proof 
of the power of great ideas and an earnest belief to raise 
the character and the daily life of even the humblest 


people.” 
A. J. M. 


THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY'S “PRIMITLE ET 
RELIQUL®.” 

Lord Wellesley could no more have been guilty 
of a false quantity than Lord Brougham of bad 
grammar ; and now that his scholarship has been 
cleared (ante, p. 358) of a leswm metrum imputed 
to him in the first line of his elegy, which was 
enough to disturb his slumbers in the family 
vault if considerations about “longs and shorts” 
trouble him still, a few words may be given to 
that very rare and valuable volume, his Primitie 
et Reliquie. This appeared in 1840 (Typis Gulielmi 
Nicol, 8vo., pp. 77), and included Primitie, 
Eton, 1776-7-8, Oxoniw, 1779-80-81, and Reli- 
quire, 1782 to1840. A “second edition” appeared, it 
seems, in the following year, which I fancy (I have 
not had an opportunity of examining it) was a 
reissue of the first, with a new title-page and 
certain additions. These latter seem to have been 
printed separately (often without pagination), so 
that the already possessors of the volume might 
append them and render it complete. My copy 
bears date 1840, and when it came into my hands, 
many years ago, was unbound. Much of the 
additional matter was loose within the cover, and 
other disjecta having fallen in my way since, I 
have had the whole bound together in the best 
order I could. Thus I fondly cherish the belief 
that my volume is more nearly perfect than the 
generality, and, as such, venture to subjoin the 
collation, for the benefit of those whom it may 
concern :— 

Title-page. 

Portrait after Sir Thomae Lawrence. 

Latin dedication to Lord Brougham, one leaf, 

Primitia, pp. 1-58. 
~ twelve leaves, unpaged (pp. 59-70). 

Reliquie, 1782 to 1840, title, one leaf (pp. 71-72). 

three leaves, unpaged (pp. 73-75). 

~ nine leaves, pp. 3-20 (pp. 79-96). 

Addenda, title, one leaf (pp. 97-98). 

- fifteen leaves, pp. 99-128. 

Miscellaneous, seven leaves, unpaged, consisting of Eng- 
lish verses by Lord Wellesley; translations into 
English verses of poems in the Primitia et Relijuie 
by Miss Anna Selina Fox, and the Hon. John 
Quincy Adams, ex-President of the United States ; 
Latin epigrams by the Marquis Wellesley when a 
sixth form boy at Eton. and his tutor, John Norbury ; 
an English poem to “W. H. Gregory, Esq., Member 
for the City of Dublin,” &c, 

There is doubtless a certain scholastic elegance 
of Latinity evinced in these Latin poems of the 
noble and veteran statesman, but this possibly 
has been overrated. Walter Savage Landor, an 
exquisite Latin poet and scholar himself, says :— 
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“Sunt et Frerii perelegantia ; qui tamen lesi metri 

semel reus est, videlicet quum scribit in phaleucio: 

* Te suspicio leserit’; 
Vellesleio, qui puerili decore quodam lusitantibus in hoc 
campo languidiuscule arridet. Idem nominis auctoritate, 
sine armis propemodum, reges Indizw compescuit; cujus 
frater, imperator, Hispanias Galliasque, deletis multarum 
gentium exercitibus, a latronum servorumque insolentid 
liberavit. Mira facilitas est in versibus evolvendis, in 
rebus autem procreandis nullus omnino vigor. Hoc 
magno fratre digna scripsit, insurgens solito altius :— 
‘ Conjurata tuis Asia atque Europa triumphis 
Invictum bello te coluére ducem. 
Nune umbrata geris civili tempor a quercu, 
desit famz gloria nulla tuz.’” 

Po —ee scriplione s, Novis Auxit Savagius 

vandor, Londini, MDCCCXLVII, p. 290. 


The Primitic et Reliquie are criticized in the 








Quarterly Review, vol. lxv., No. 130, p. , where 
the volume is indicated to consist of pp. 77 only. 
Here also is reproduced the inscription on the 
tomb of Miss Brougham, with the translation, 
which the reviewer says he rather prefers to the 
original, which he states to be “ his lordship’s last 
production.” He goes on to say :— 

“‘ These verses, like all that we have quoted, and indeed 
all that we have not, are elegant and admirable—credit- 
able to the scholar and the man; og ‘ : all, our judg 
ment assigns the palm to those on the Salix Babyloni 
which would be remarkable for their elegance and spirit, | 
their force and feeling, if written in the full vigour of 
youth, by one who made poetry his chief pursuit; but 
when it is recollected that they are the production of 
a statesman who has spent his life in such very different 
and absorbing occupations—who was the parliamentary 
companion of Mr. Pitt in his greatest struggles—who 
has been Governor-General of India (and such a Gover- 
nor-General ambassador to Spain, when Spain was to 
be raised from the dead eae of 8 at home, 

nd Lord Lieutenant in ‘ still-vexed’ Ireland ; and, above 
all, that the piece is written in “hi s eightieth year—it 
appears to us not merely one of the best productions of 
the Musa Anglicane, but a literary curiosity almost 
without parallel.” 

The lines on the Salix Babylonica immediately 
precede those on Miss Brougham, and are dated 
Aug. 22, 1839. The presumption is that his 
lordship was also an octogenarian when he com- 
posed the latter. How it is that the last two lines 
are not reproduced, I cannot say, and should like 
to know. Are they added in the “second 
edition” ? Witiiam Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 














FRIDAY AN UNLUCKY DAY FOR MARRIAGES. 


In a number of the Chicago Tribune printed in 
January last was given a two-column article on 
the influence of the old superstition with respect 
to Friday upon the weddings in Chicago. The 
article was written in a somewhat sensational | 
style, but the facts may be worth a place in 
“N. & Q.” During 1879 occasional paragraphs 
appeared in the Tribune to the effect that the 
number of marriage licences issued on Friday was | 





judge, twenty-eight by 


much smaller than that of those taken out on any 
other day of the week. The year having closed, 
the list of licences issued during the year was gone 
through very carefully, and an abstract made, show- 
ing the number taken out on each of the days of 
the week. The returns were :— : 


Monday ; ‘ . 1,206 
Tuesd 1y 8YS 
Wednesday ... ; 998 
Thursday ... 862 
Friday ; ; 686 
Saturday 1,114 

Total ; 5,764 


Friday was, therefore, in 187 9, lowest on the list. 
The editor not only suggested that superstition 
would explain this, but also offered some reasons 
why other days in the week should be so well 
favoured :— 

“The large number issued Saturday is due in part to 
Sunday marriages, and part to the fact that numbers 
among the working-classes get married Saturday after- 
noon or evening, and are enabled to have the wedding- 
trip, on a West Side street-car, on Sunday, and taste all 
the sweetness of a brief tour without its conflicting at all 
with their work. That a comparatively smaller number 
should be taken out Thursday is due to the fact that 
Friday is the following day, and that all licences taken 
out on Thursday are for Thursday weddings only. In 
the case of Wednesday, where the number is so much 
larger, they are taken out for both Wednesday and 
Thursday weddings. Why Monday should be go dis- 
proportionately large, being nearly up to Saturday, is 
not so easily explainable, except possibly on the theory 
of one apes an clergym: an, th . Tuesday was one of the 
favourite wedding-days in his denomination.” 

The next inquiry made by the editor of the 
Tribune was, How many people were actually 
married on Friday! and the results were certainly 
something startling. It is the duty of every 
minister in Chieago, after having solemnized a 
marriage, to make return to the county clerk of 
the day of the wedding. These returns are not 
faultlessly perfect, but a reporter of the Tribune 
tabulated them for eight months of last year, and 
the following results were obtained :— 


Monday ae —— 
Tues lay : 407 
Wednesday . 356 
Thursday , . 528 
Friday ‘aie &9 
Saturday ‘ 401 
Sunday sim , 572 


Of those married on Friday thirty-nine were 
united by Protestant ay two by the county 
ustices of the peace, and 
ten by Catholic priests. The writer of the Trebune 
suggests that in many of the cases where the 
justices performed the ceremony the marriage (it 
is to be feared) should have taken place sooner, 
and the woman was so eager to get a new name 
that she did not care what day the wedding took 
place. The nationalities of those people who 
married on Friday were, where they could be 
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plainly made out, as 

American, 13; Irish, 10; Scandinavian, 8 ; Bohe- 

mian, 5; Polish 2. J. R. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Epucunp Curtt, BooxseLter.— 
“By Edmund Curll, Bookseller, 


’ at his Shop on the 
Walk at Tunbridge Wells. 


Gentlemen and Ladies may 
be furnish'd with all the new Books and Pamphlets that 
come out; Also French and Italian Prints, Maps, &c 
Where may be had Mr. Rowe's Translation of Call: padia, 

Art of getting Beautiful Children. A Poem in 4 
Books. Price 4s. The Royal Paper. 7s. 6d. Cata- 
logues are delivered gratis at Waghorn’s and Brown's 
Coffee-House on the Walk.” 

The above advertisement (dated July 15, 1712 
brings to light an episode in Mr. Curll’s life not 
generally known. 

In Mrs. Pilkington’s Memoirs 
2 vols., 8vo.) there is a very characteristic 
anecdote of Curll (vol. ii. p. 152). When Mrs. 
Pilkington was living in lodgings near White’s 
Chocolate House about 1741, her landlady an- 
nounced to her one morning that there was “ an 
ugly squinting old fellow,” who wished to see her 
on business. The man was shown in, and informed 
Mrs, Pilkington that a Mr. Clark had lately died 
at St. Edmondsbury and left her a legacy of 5001, 
which she could obtain by waiting on Counsellor 
Clark, of Essex Street, Strand. While Mrs. Pil- 
kington was trying to realize the welcome news, 
the old fellow invited her to dine with him at 
Richmond, and on her refusal confessed that the 
story of the legacy was an invention, but that he 
was about to publish a life of Alderman Barber, 
and wished to embellish the work with some letters 
of Dean Swift, which he had heard were in her 
possession. 

Thomas Amory, in his autobiography, which he 
published as The Life of John Buncle (3 vols., 
& new edition, 1825), gives some curious details 
of Curll’s private life. Unless Amory’s accounts 
are much exaggerated, Curll’s evil reputation 
is not undeserved. Curll’s system of publishing ; 
his forgeries; his treatment of the translators 
in his pay, who “lay three in a bed at the 
Pewter Platter Inn, in Holborn” (vol. iii. 
p. 364); the low company who frequented his 
house ; his love of drink, which was only sur- 
passed by his love of money; his debaucheries— 
are all related with a graphic pen. Curll’s per- 
sonal appearance was not attractive. Amory 
describes him (vol. iii. p. 262) as “ very tall and 
thin, ungainly, and white-faced ; his eyes were a 
light grey, large, projecting, goggle, and purblind ; 
he was splay- footed and baker-knee’d.” 

Mr. Thoms, in his interesting Notes on Curll, 
states that he was unable to see a copy of the 
book which was the eause of Curll’s punishment 
by the Westminster scholars. 


(Dublin, 1748, 





There is a copy of | 


| ° ¥ r . 
follows :—Germans, 28 ;| this rare pamphlet in the South Kensington Mu- 


seum, and a description of it may be interesting to 
some of your readers :— 

“ The Character of the Revd.and Learned Dr. Robert 
South. Being the Oration spoken at his Funeral on 
Monday July xvi. 1716, in the College-Hall of West- 
minster. By Mr. Barber. London: Printed for E, Curll, 
at the Dial and Bible against St. Dunstan's Church in 
Fleet Street and sold by R. Burleigh in Amen-Corner, 
near Pater-Noster Row. 1716.” 8vo. Half-title, title; 
text, 17 pp. Advertisement pp 2 
There is another curious volume (of which I have 
never seen another copy) in the same collection, 
which refers to this tragic incident in Curll’s life : 

“Hereditary Right or a Letter 2 
Condolence from Mr. Ed - 1 tohisson H - 
upon his late Discipline at W estminster. 

‘Vip me, Vip you, Vip all de Varld Beggar !’ 
Jest Book, Best Edition, 
Printed for A. Moor, near St. Paul's, 1728.” 
text, 29 pp. 


Exe w OY ed: 
d ¢ 


London : 
8vo, Title; 

It is very remarkable that no portrait or caricature 
of Curll is known to exist. The small sketch of 
Pope thrashing Curll in Hogarth’s Distressed Poet 
is evidently an imaginary design. 

There are some amusing anecdotes of Curll in 
the Bee, a periodical, 1733-4, edited by Eustace 
Budgell, one of the heroes of the Dunciad. 

F. G. 


A Key to “ Expymioy.”—This attempt (col- 
lated from various sources) to decipher some of 
the characters in ear may — be found 
interesting to readers ‘of “NL & Q. 

Zenobia . Lady Je rsey. 
Berengaria (Lady Montfort). . Hon, Mrs. Norton. 
Agrippina --» Queen Hortense. 
Adriana Neufchatel Lady Burdett Coutts, 
The Neufchatels The Rothschilds. 

Col. Albert (Prince Fi ore stan) Napoleon III. 

Lord Roehampton Lord Palmerston. 

Lord Montfort The late Lord Hertford, 
Lord Rawchester Earl Granville. 

Earl of Beaumaris The late Earl of Derby. 
Mr. Bertie Tremaine ... Lord Houghton. 

Count of Ferroll Prince Bismarck. 
Endymion The Author. 

Nigel P enruddock Cardinal Manning. 

Mr, Ferrars (the grandfather) Rt. Hon, George Rose. 
George Waldershare . George Smythe. 

Job hor — Richard Cobden. 


Mr. Vigo Mr. Poole. 
Mr. Jorrocks Mr. Milner Gibson. 
Hortensius Sir W. Vernon Harcourt. 


Sidney Wilton 
Mr. Sainte Barbe 


Sidney Herbert. 
Thackeray. 


Mr. Gushy Dickens. 
Topsy-Turvy Vanity Fair. 
Scaramouch Punch. 


D. M. K. K. 


LINCOLNSHIRE ProvinctALisms.—The following 
words and phrases, used by witnesses before the 
Boston Election Commissioners in October last, 
may be worth recording as being still in use among 
the labouring class in Lincolnshire: “The gatnest 
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(=nearest) way is by such a road ; you cannot go 
a gainer way.” “I wared (=spent) so much.” “ Did 
vou speak to him at all?” ‘“ No, I never speeched 
him at all.” This word was used twice by one wit- 
ness, but by him alone. The form telled (told) was 
here, as elsewhere in the county, commonly used. 
Of some information of which a person had vA 
sequently reason to deny the truth : “ He said (in 
telling me this) he was only agging me” (? =“stuff- 
ing,” as vulgar little boys say). “It was a year 
as now” (=a year ago). “At the first onset.” 
“ Were there many people there?” “ Yes, a nice 
few.” One witness, whose queer manner of speech 
and admissions of roguery kept his fellow-townsmen 
laughing the whole time he was in the box, had 
afterwards to come before the Commissioners again 
and confess that he had not told the truth or the 
whole truth. ‘“ Why didn’t you tell us this when 
you were here before?” ‘ Well, I didn’t hardly 
understand you. When I read the paper next 
day I seed the white woman [began to be alarmed], 
and I thought I had better come and tell you.” 
A witness subsequently examined stated that he 
sent his brother to warn the man to tell the whole 
truth, and that he was “the white woman” in 
this case. Is the origin of the saying known ? 
Bus. 
ABBESSES SUMMONED TO PARLIAMENT.—In the 
Saturday Review for April 17 last is an article 
entitled “The Medizval Abbess,” in which the 
writer states that the abbesses of Shaftesbury, 
Barking, Wilton, and St. Mary’s, Winton, were 
not only “theoretically entitled, by their territorial 
importance, to a seat in the Legislature,” but that 
they were actually required to personally attend 
the king’s Parliament, instancing the occasion of 
making an Act for conferring knighthood on the 
first Prince of Wales. It would be interesting to 
know if the parliamentary writs supply further 
instances of such summonses. In these days of 
agitation for increased privileges for women it 
seems important to be able to point back to a time 
when the principle was admitted of conceding to 
certain of the female sex a seat in the Legislature. 
To regain so eminent a prerogative would appear 
to include the lesser demands, and to show his- 
torical precedents for female representation in 
Parliament surely should lend a weighty argument 
to the cause of women. Bitroy. 


“Tae Dutcn.”—I have heard the phrase often 
in this district, as when some surprising fact is 
stated or story is told, the listener will say, “ That 
caps the Dutch.” This comes down, doubtless, 
from the time when England and Holland were 
great rivals at sea. Another curious remark, of an 
old woman living on the slope of Blackstonedge, is 
worth notice. Lamenting the bad times, she said 
to a friend of mine, “I wish we had Oliver times 
back again.” It is forty years since this was said, 





but it proves how a sentiment in favour of the 

great Protector lingered among the people in 

remote districts of the country. B. R. 
Rochdale. 


Tue Raiwine From Sr. Pavu’s,— 

“In High Park, Toronto, there is a tomb enclosed by 
come of the old iron railing which surrounded St. Paul's 
Cathedral for 160 years. Engraved on a brass plate, 
and fixed round one of the gate-posts of the old iron 
railing, is the following inscription: ‘Sacred to the 
memory of John George Howard and Jemima Frances, 
his wife. John George, born 27th July, 1803; Jemima 
Frances, born 18th August, 1802, died lst September, 
1877. Aged 75 years.” On a brass plate fixed round the 
other iron gate-post— 

*St Paul's Cathedral for 160 years I did inclose 
O stranger, look with reverence 
Man! man! unstable man ! 
lt was thou who caused the severance. 

* November 18, 1875. J. G. H.’ 
The vicissitudes of the railing are curious. After its 
removal from St. Paul's it was purchased by Mr. Robert 
Mountcastle, Waverley Place, St. John’s Wood, London, 
of Mr. J. B. Hogarth, iron merchant, London, and 
ve pped by him in good condition on board the steam 

ship Delta for Toronto, on October 14, 1874. The Delta 
went ashore about five miles below Cape Chat Light on 
November 8. A portion of the railing was recovered 
from the wreck and sent to Montreal by the salvage men 
in the spring of 1875, in a very mutilated state, but was 
brought from Montreal by Mr. Howard, August 17 in 
that year, and arrived in Toronto on the 2lst of the 
same month. It was repaired by Messrs. William 
Hamilton & Son at the St. Lawrence Foundry, Toronto, 
and finally fixed on the stone curb where it now stands 
on November 18, 1875.” —Liverpool Mercury. 

Everard Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 





SHAKSPEARIAN Misprints.—It may be worth 
notice that the system of correcting during the 
process of working off continued even in many of 
the later quarto impressions. Thus, in the case 
of the edition of Pericles published in 1630, the 
earlier printed copies have, in a stage direction in 
Sig. a 4, the singular misprint of “ aericle” for 
Pericles, which is corrected in most copies, although 
in those I have examined an obvious misprint of 
n for uw in the next line has been suffered to 
remain. At sig. G2, birth-childe on the heauens 
is misprinted “ birlh-childe on the heaneas”; at sig. 
G 3 verso, be is misprinted “he”; and at sig. @ 4, 
male-able is misprinted “ male-abse.” These errors 
only occur in some copies, and in some only one 
or two of them occur, showing that each sheet was 
subjected to a different arrangement. 


O. H.-P. 


Cuniovs Eprrarus.—In the parish church at 
Lytham, Lancashire, the place of interment of the 
Cliftons, one of the oldest Lancashire families, 
there are several mural tablets to the memory of 
members of the family. The following inscription 
upon one of these may be worthy 0 . a place we 
other curious epitaphs printed in “ N. & Q.”: 
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“D.O.M. Here lies dead the body of Ann Clifton, 
wife of Thomas Clifton, of Lytham, Esq.; daughter of 
Sir Carnaby Haggerstone, Baronet: but her name will 
live to future ages. Wonder not, reader; in her was 
seen whatever is amiable in a daughter, wife, mother, 
friend, and Christian. Admire her, man; a pattern to 
her sex. ©! woman, imitate. She died in the 37th 
year of her age on the 22nd day of February, 1760. 
Requiescat in pace, 

C. R. 


A Marriace Recister.—Some time ago I 
extracted the following from one of the marriage 
registers of the church of St. James, Bury St. 
Edmunds. I think it is sufficiently uncommon to 
merit a corner in “ N, & Q.”:— 

1832, Nov. 5. Christopher Newsam, Charity Morrell, 

‘Charity Morrell being entirely without arms, the 
ring was placed upon the fourth toe of the left foot, and 
she wrote her name in this register with her right foot.” 

Frep. W. Joy, M.A. 

Crakehall, Bedale. 


“Lickep into suape.”—lIs the origin of this 
phrase generally known? If it is not so, the fol- 
lowing discovery may be of interest to many; it 
was certainly a surprise to me, as I imagined the 
phrase to have had a much humbler parentage. 
In Bailey’s Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Bk. xv. Fable 
xxxiii. has this heading, “ Bears bring forth a 
Lump of Flesh, and by licking reduce it to a 
proper Shape ”:— 

* Nec catulus, partu quem reddidit ursa recenti, 

Sed male viva caro est : lambendo mater in artus 

Fingit, et in formam, quantam capit ipsa, reducit.’ 

LI 379- 81. 
F. C. Binkseck Terry. 

‘I’LL SETTLE BREAD ON You.”—I have heard 
in the south of Ireland this curious expression used 
as an angry threat, the meaning being “I'll be the 
death of you,” W. J. F 

Poona. 

(Cf, “ To give holy bread,” ante, pp. 308, 412.] 


A New Derinition or A Trtancie.—The 
other day I came across a new definition of a 
triangle, which I think deserves to be preserved in 
your pages. The three sides of a piece of land 
were described as bounded by other land, “and 
the garden at the other extremity” as “ coming 
out to nothing.” Nemo. 

Birmingham. 

Auceries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


A Curistmas Hymuy.— 


“ This is the morn of victory, 
When the High Conqueror came to die.” 


Can any one of your readers give me the name 





of the author of the Christmas hymn beginning as 
above? or can he furnish a complete copy of the 
hymn? It isnot to be found in any of the common 
hymn books, and is supposed to have been a prize 
poem at one "of the universities. B. (2). 


“Persi Satirnz#,” 1789.—Can any of your 
correspondents supply information as to the fol- 
lowing edition of Persius?—“ Ault Persii Flacci 
Satirarum Liber, ex editione C asauboni Ann. 1695 
vulgata. Londini .pcc.Lxxx1x ’ 4to., on fine 
Whatman paper, with Latin notes beneath the 
text, pp. 34, exclusive of title, and a leaf at end 
with various readings from T. Sheridan’s edition, 
Dublin, 1728. The only notice of this edition I 
have met with is in Schweigher’s Handbuch, who 
gives it on the authority of the catalogue of the 
King’s Library, and says it is “ auch grand Papier.” 
From the style of printing it seems to be from 
Bulmer’s press, and it is perhaps one of the classics 
edited by Henry Homer. It is of uncommon 
occurrence, and I never met with any copy save 
that from which the above account is taken. 

W. E. Bucktey. 


“Batn rinc.”—What is, or was, a “Bath 
ring”? In the Biographical z Adversari t of Sir 
William Musgrave, “ P—smo.,” Brit. Mus. MS. 
5722, Plut., clxxxii., C., under “Frances Ross, when 
Fanny Murray,” it is stated that the notorious 
harlot of that name, who is supposed to have been 
celebrated in the opening lines of The Essay on 
Woman (see “ N. & Q.,” 248. iv. 1, 41), began her 
career as “a retail merchant of nosegays and bath 


rings at the rooms” (in Bath). See Catalogue of 


Satirical Prints in the British Museum, No. 4361, 
note. It was she who “clapped” Sir Robert 
Atkins’s twenty-pound note between two pieces of 
bread-and-butter and ate it, saying to the donor, 
“D— your twenty pound !—what does it signify ?” 
There is, or was, a portrait of this woman painted 
by H. Morland and engraved by McArdell, like- 
wise a copy by Corbutt of the print. Where is 
the picture ? ’. G. 8. 


Reity, A Preacner.—Who was the preacher 
named Reily about whom the following anecdote 
is recorded (Camd. Soc., vol. v. p. 32), told on the 
authority of Sir William Spring, of Pakenham, co. 
Suffolk ?— 


“ Reily, preaching upon this text, Job i. v.7, it fortun’d 
that Heylin, of Oxford, who wrote a booke of Cosmo- 
graphy and another about the Sabbath, was there an 
auditor : ‘ Now,’ sayes Reily, upon the analyzing his text, 
‘if ye would know who it was that went thus to and fro, 
and compassed the earth, it was ‘Aat Geographical knave, 
the Devil I meane.’ But few understood him so, for 
though his eye went another way, his finger was point- 
blank upon Heylin.” 





Joun E, Balter. 
Stretford, Manchester. 
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Bottier Famity.—In 1774 Mr. Butler, a Scotch- 
man, lived on an estate in Ireland under the Earl 
of Courtown. Somewhere about 1778 he came to 
England, and resided on a property called Lymps- 
field, in Surrey. Can any one tell me the family 
he belonged to and his arms ? E. B. 

Tae “ Apeste Fipetes.”—At the season when 
this hymn will be sung in so many churches, may 
I very briefly repeat two queries concerning it upon 
which information is still lacking ?— 

1. What is the earliest date assignable to the 
Latin words ? 

2. Where was the tune first published, and can 
its connexion with John Reading (its reputed com- 
poser) be traced ? James Britten. 

Isleworth. 

{ Our correspondent is, of course, aware that this sub- 





N.& Q,” 4S. xi. 75, { 


418; xii. 173, 357, 4 





Raikes.—I have recently become 


Ropert 
possessed of the Original Letters of Robert Raikes, 


mentioned some little time ago in “N.& Q.” In 
one of the letters, dated “ Gloc", Jan. 15, 1793,” he 
writes to the Rev. Mr. Lewelyn, of Leominster :— 

“You would smile were you to eee how many applica- 
tions I have received from Men in different Parts of the 
Kingdom desiring me to recommend them to the Empress 
of Russia in my Room. Alas! we have too much need 
of Aid in the work of instructing the Ignorant and en 
lightening the Darkness that overhangs this Nation to 
spare one Individual who bas zeal and capacity to be 
useful at home.” 

I should be glad to know what this alludes to, 
and whether Catherine II. offered any inducement 
to Mr. Raikes to go to Russia with a view to the 
establishment of Sunday schools there. 

W. Hiaes. 


Gloucester. 


Tue Scurrix “-rortn” 1x Locan Names.— 
What is the force of the suffix -forth in loeal names 
when it occurs in inland districts, and where the 
absence of any river precludes the supposition that 
it is a corruption of ford ? G. 8. 5 


Parish Recisters.—Having collected some 
facts which contradict the usual belief that the 
year in, say, the Elizabetha-Jacobean period, was 
ordinarily and commonly commenced on the 25th 
of March, I would wish to ascertain what com- 
mencing year date was commonly adopted in parish 
registers during that time. Of course, in order to 
determine this, the more notices from different 
clergymen, &c., that can be sent me direct the 
better, and for them I shall be most grateful. 

B. Nicwotson, 

306, Goldhawk Road, Shepherd's Bush. 


Svuicipz: Imaaination.—In the novel En- 
dymion, at p. 266, vol. i., it is said :—“ He found 








refuge in suicide, as many do, from want of imagi- 
nation. The present was too hard for him, and 
his future was only a chaotic nebula.” Will any 
student of, or expert in, psychology or physiology 
say whether there is any foundation in his 
experience for this dictum ? Carry. 
“To TUMBLE UPSTAIRS.”—Who was the author 
of the expression of tumbling, or blundering, up- 
stairs? I fancy that it was one of our witty 
statesmen of the last generation, and that it was 
used with reference to some brainless person who 
had been “ pitchforked ” into the House of Peers. 
E, Watrorp, M.A. 


“ 


Hampstead, N.W. 


3ELLMAN Lawy.—In an inventory of the 
goods of a person who lived in Yorkshire in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, a piece of 
plate is mentioned as having been “ woone at 
Bellman lawne.” This was evidently a race cup. 
Where is Bellman Lawn?—somewhere in York- 
shire or the north country I opine. 
K.P. D.E 
Marquis pet Campo.—I wish to learn the 
family name, and any further particulars known, of 
this nobleman. He was educated at Christ’s 
Hospital, London, and about the close of the last 
century was sent as Spanish ambassador to the 
British Court, after having previously filled a con- 
fidential position in the office of the Secretary of 
State at Madrid. 4.3.4 


Satpen Hovsr, co. Bucxs.—Is anything 
known of the present whereabouts of three draw- 
ings of this mansion, stated by Mr. Cole (Add. 
MS. 5840, p. 412), to have been made by desire 
of Browne Willis, before the house was pulled 
down in 1738, and to have been begged by him 
from Mr. Willis’s executors and afterwards pre- 
sented by him to Sir Sampson Guidson, Bart., 
who purchased the estate about 1778! Does any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” know of any drawing of this 
old mansion ? S. R. 


Hermes, THE EcyptTiay.—In Wilson’s Astral 
Dictionary, p. 346, the author whereof was, I 
believe, Mr. William Hughes, a bookseller at 
Islington, it is alleged that all the works of this 
Hermes are lost, and that those of Hermes, or 
Hermas, mentioned in the Penny Cyclopedia, a 
Christian author of the second century, are extant ; 
yet the Catalogue of the British Museum Library 
contains a list of the works of Hermes, the Egyp- 
tian, Trismegistus—which denotes their being 
extant. Are these authentic? In A Plea for 
Urania, 1854, I quoted from Dr. Cudworth as to 
Hermes (see pp. 11-13), from which it appears 
that forty-two books of Trismegistus were extant 
in the second century, A.p. Is this correct? 

C 


‘ 
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“ A-zoontn.”—I find this word used by negroes 
in Georgia to express the humming of bees, as 
“de bees is a-zoonin.” Can it be old English? 
The sound of the word is so appropriate as to be 
worthy of poetic adoption. . 2 

New York. 


* M.P.”—When was this abbreviation first used 
for members of Parliament, and where? In the 
times of Edward I. the elected to Parliaments 
were called knights of the shire, citizens, and 
burgesses. F. 8S. 


Curre vet Corts Famiry, or Hornam AND 
Arxkespex, Essex.—The Transactions of the 
Essex Archeological Society give a pedigree of 
this family, tracing the descent of the manors and 
title from the inscription on the fine monument in 
Arkesden Church to the extinction of the title 
with John, Lord Cutts, without issue, in 1707. 
Being desirous of completing the pedigree in its 
collateral branches, any information or references 
to records or registers bearing on the name would 
be acceptable. The name has been connected with 
the counties of Essex, Kent, Herts, Devon, and 


York. J. E. K. C. 


Micvuet Cervantes Saavepra, Micver Cer- 
VANTRS SAAvepRA, OR Micuet pe CERVANTES 
DE Saavepra.—In Cervantes, by Mrs. Oliphant, 
lately published, the talented authoress styles the 
immortal author of Don Quixote Miguel de Cer- 
vantes de Saavedra, Will any of your readers 
conversant with the subject tell me which is the 
correct designation, Cervantes, Cervantes, or De 
Cervantes, naming their authority or authorities ? 

fe We Ge 

Suerirr Parkin anp Hannan Wuire. — 
Where can I find the clever little epigram on this 
liaison which formed the subject of an inquiry at 
one of the police courts? a. FP. A. 


Hatt Mark ow Sitver.—The following hall 
mark occurs on an old silver snuff-box: a lion 
passant gardant; S.P. in an oblong; a man’s 
head to the right, in an oval; an anchor, in a 
shield ; S.P. in an oblong; W. in ashield. The 
above is from left to right ; and I shall be much 
obliged to any one who can tell me the date and 
place of stamping signified. Sr. Feirx. 


Portrait or Jonny Jacxsoy.—In Bromley’s 
Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits is one 
thus described :—*‘ John Jackson, ob. 1763, set. 77. 
Magna est veritas et prevalebit, Mez. Fr. Megin 
1757, J. M‘Ardell.” I shall feel obliged for any 
information respecting him. 

W. F. Marsu Jackson. 

Jonny Pixxerton, Excinger.—Any information 
respecting him will be gladly received. He made 
most of the canals in England at the latter end of 





the eighteenth century. In 1789 he was making 
the canal from Basingstoke to the river Wey, in 
which year he issued a shilling copper token (which 
I am anxious to obtain). Afterwards (probably 
about 1795), it is believed, he went into Lincoln- 
shire. The births of his children, of whom there 
were several, born in various parts of the country, 
are also sought for. H. G. C. 


Kise Cuartes IT. anp Bramatetye Hovse. 
—I shall be glad of any information as to this 
house, the county it was in, and the owner of it 
at the time Charles IT. took refuge there. 

F. Waite, Jun. 

[There is a novel called Brambletye I/ouse, by Horace 
Smith.] 


Sir Ropert Berxktey, Kyicutr.—Of what 
branch of the Berkeley family was this learned 


judge a member? In vol. iv. pp. 304-8 of The 


Somers Collection of T'racts, “ revised, augmented, 
and arranged, by Walter Scott, Esq.,” there is 

“A Speech delivered by the Honourable William 
Pierrepont, second Son to the Right Honorable the 
Earle of Kingstone, against Sir Robert Berkley, Knight, 
one of the Justices of the King’s Bench, at a Conference 
of both Houses in the Painted Chamber, July 6, 1641.” 
Were there any other publications connected with 
the matter in dispute ? ABHBA. 

[Sir Robert was a son of Rowland, first of Spetchley, 
Worcestershire, and younger brother of William of 
Cotheridge, descer.ded from James, sixth Lord Berkeley.] 


Picxerine Lytue (spect Lita 1x CamMpeEn’s 
“Brirannra”).—Can any of your numerous corre- 
spondents supply the precise meaning of this term? 
Baines, in his Yorkshire Past and Present, has the 
following notices :— 

“‘ Lythe, from leidanger, a leading, a naval expedition 
or district ; expeditio navalis.”—Vol. i. p. 450. 

“ Pickering Lythe is the only place in Yorkshire which 
bears the name of a lythe, but that term occurs in some 
other counties, where it has the same meaning as wapen- 
take or hundred.” —Vol. i. p. 394. 

“ The Lythe or Wapentake of Pickering.—The Liberty 
of the Pickering Lythe, which is the old name given to 
the Pickering district, comes down from the time of the 
Danes, who gave the name of lythes to their military 
and naval districts along the sea coast.”—Vol. ii. p. 668. 
I am, however, doubtful of the accuracy of this 
explanation, for the following reasons : (1) Camden, 
in his map of the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
distinguishes between the lith and the wapentake. 

2) The only corresponding term I can find in any 
other county is the lathe of Kent, which included 
several hundreds. See Stubbs’s Constitutional 
History of England, vol. i. p. 99. (3) The word 
lithe or lythe in early English undoubtedly sig- 
nified property, manor, and even a kingdom, as 
appears from the following extracts from Morte 
Arthure, in the Early English Text series :— 

“ Ffor bothe landez and lythes fulle lyttile by he settes.” 

Line 994. 
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“We are comene fro the Kyng of this lythe ryche.” 

Line 1653. 

Domesday Book, after defining the manor of 
Pickering, then in the possession of the Crown, 
adds, “*To this manor belongs the soke of these 
lands,” giving a list of fifteen villages not forming 
part of the demesne, but only under its jurisdiction. | 
May not the lith originally have described the 
manor proper, and the liberty the district which 
was only under its jurisdiction? Any light on 
this point will be thankfully received. IL. | 


“ Gate.”—The Times of November 13, in the 
news from Ireland, quoting the correspondent 
of the Freeman on the case of Capt. Boycott, of 
Ballinrobe, has the following: “The tenants | 
refused to pay this year’s half-gale . .. They owed | 
but six months’ rent with the hanging gale... | 
The gale was no sooner due,” &c. Query meaning 
of gale? Is it an English word? 

A. L. Mayuew. 

[“* Gale, the payment of a rent or annuity,’’"— Mozley 
and Whiteley’s Concise Law Dictionary, s.v., with cross 
references to yalel and gavel. } 


CuristiAN Names.—I shall be glad of the 
etymology of the following: Myra or Mira ; Esme 
and Edme (query, two latter from Esmund and 
Edmund); also the female name Vere. The Gaelic 
form is Eamhar, from which, by change of m to »v, 
it might corrupt. The Erse eamhair signifies 
“* protection.” R. 8S. Caaryock. 

Junior Garrick. 

[Edme=Edmée, Fr.; Esme=Esmé, Fr. Is there 
authority for Vere as anything else than a surname 
given as a baptismal name !] 


TRANSPORTATION Recorps.—Are there any 
records or books giving the names of persons in 
New South Wales and in the original penal 
settlements in the American Colonies who were 
sent from England? C. D. 


Avutnors or Quorations WaNTED.— 

“If I had no opposition I should make myself one.”"-— 
By what English statesman was this said! GonriLLa. 

“What steam is to machinery, advertising is to busi- 
ness—the great propelling power.” A, Geo. Dumas. 


Replies. 


WHERE DID EDWARD ITI. DIE? 
(6 §S. ii. 381, 401.) 

I am not at all concerned to vindicate the claim 
of Berkeley Castle to one of its “ lions.” Berkeley 
is so rich in historical and antiquarian associations 
that it can very well afford to give up a doubtful 
legend, and I should rather rejoice if its fair fame 
could be cleared from complicity with so horrible 
a transaction as the murder of Edward II. 
But the story disclosed in the letter of Manuele 
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| Fiescki appears to me so inconsistent with ad- 
| mitted facts, and so generally improbable, that I 


am unable to accord it the credit which Mr. 
Tueopvore Bent seems to claim for it. Divested 
of all irrelevant and collateral matter, the story 
which we are now asked to believe is that the king, 
having obtained a disguise, escaped from his prison 
at nightfall and made his way to the outer gate, 
where finding the porter asleep he killed him, and, 
possessing himself of the keys, got into the open 
country and fled with acompanion to Corfe Castle ; 
that the knights, his intended murderers, finding 
too late that he had escaped, took the corpse of the 
porter and buried it as that of the king. 

The first observation that occurs is that this 
account is totally incompatible with the inspection 
of the body, which was not only permitted but 
solicited by the murderers, That it was not merely 
a superficial examination appears from its object, 
which was to assure the world that the king had 
not died by violence,* as the corpse showed no 
wound. It was not the Berkeley neighbours only 
who were invited to the inspection, for Speed says 
that many abbots, priors, knights, and burgesses 
of Bristol and Gloucester were sent for to view the 
body. Smyth says that Edward was brought to 
3erkeley about supper time on Palm Sunday, 
April 1. He had, therefore, been at Berkeley 
nearly six months when he was murdered. The 
alleged shaving with cold water from a ditch took 
place as the captive king was being brought to 
3erkeley from Bristol. There was, therefore, 
ample time for his beard and hair te grow again, 
and for his person to become perfectly recognizable 
by all who had previously known him. Thomas, 
Lord Berkeley, treated the king with kindness and 
consideration during the early part of his imprison- 
ment, on which account he was subsequently 
obliged to give up the actual custody of his prisoner 
to Gournay and Maltravers. It is, therefore, pro- 
bable that Edward was not very closely immured, 
and that many persons besides the household 
and garrison of the castle would become familiar 
with his appearance. But even if the king’s coun- 
tenance was not universally known at Berkeley, 
that of the porter must have been familiar enough, 
and it appears to me perfectly impossible that the 
face of a person in such a position could have been 
successfully substituted for that of the king. 

No one, however, can look upon the effigy which 
lies on the tomb in Gloucester Cathedral without 
a strong conviction that the face is not merely 
a sculptor’s ideal, nor even a conventional repre- 
sentation of the dead king, but that those chiselled 
features are the exact form and model of those of 
Edward of Carnarvon himself. The character and 
individuality of the head and face are astonishing, 











* This was also the object of the manner in which 
the murder was accomplished. 
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and are strongly indicative of such a nature and 
disposition, weak and self-indulgent, yet obstinate, 
as we know Edward possessed. The large size of 
the head, the broad, high, and full development of 
the upper part of the forehead, the utter flatness 
and deficiency of what are called the perceptive 
faculties about the region of the eyebrows, the 
rather small, straight, and pointed nose, the weak, 
querulous mouth, combine to form a countenance 
most striking and peculiar—one that once seen 
could never be mistaken or forgotten. That the 
corpse of the castle porter could ever be « xhibited, 
even partially and superficially, for that of a king 
with such a presence as this is utterly incredible. 

But the subsequent movements of Edward as 
narrated in Fieschi’s letter are equally incon- 
sistent and improbable. Had he really escaped 
from Berkeley, he would naturally have gone in 
the first instance to Bristol, where he had many 
friends, where the citizens had recently conspired 
to deliver him when he was brought there on the 
way from Corfe to Berkeley, and whence he could 
easily have sailed for the Continent or elsewhere. 
Corfe Castle, so lately the place of his temporary 
imprisonment (supposing that he was able to make 
his way thither), is one of the very last places in 
which he would have been likely to seek refuge. 
The Constable of Corfe Castle was Sir John 
Daverill, a creature of Edward’s deadliest enemy, 
Mortimer. The story of his subsequent wander- 
ings—especially of his sojourn in Ireland and his 
travelling in a hermit’s dress across England to 
Sandwich in order to get to the Continent—seems 
to me equally inexplicable and improbable. 

That Bishop Adam Orleton sent the famous 
enigmatical letter, “ Edwardum occidere nolite 
timere bonum est,” may or may not be true, but I 
know of nothing in the fact of his being then 
beyond seas to render it unlikely that he sent it. 
The bishop, however, was not the author of the 
sentence, which had been used only a few years 
before against Jeanne, the wife of Philip le Bel, 
King of France. If Orleton were at this time, as 
stated, on an embassy to the Pope at Avignon, he 
may have heard the phrase, and determined to 
use it—substituting the name “ Edwardum” for 
“ Reginam”—to promote the death of Edward, of 
whom he was one of the bitterest enemies. 

That the trial of Thomas de Berkeley for com- 
plicity in the murder was a judicial farce to save 
appearances is very evident from a perusal of the 
proceedings. The execution of Mortimer (who 
was Lord Berkeley's father-in-law) just before was 
a sufficient sacrifice to public opinion ; but Mor- 
timer was also justly obnoxious for other reasons. 
Berkeley could not clear himself by denouncing 
Gournay, who was his subordinate, and for whose 
acts he was legally responsible. 

Stow, Leland, and most of the historians of the 
period mention the reports of Edward’s being 





alive and at Corfe Castle, but they all agree in 
representing them as invented by Mortimer and 
his party for the purpose of misleading Edmund, 
Earl of Kent, the late king’s brother, and tempting 
him to his ruin. The “shews with masking and 
dancing on the towers and walls of the castle,” and 
“the king seen sitting royally at supper with great 
majesty,” as mentioned by Stow, are just what 
could not possibly have been allowed to take place 
had Edward really been there as a_ prisoner. 
These appearances, however, were extremely well 
calculated to set the country people talking, and 
so to create false reports of the king’s being alive 
there, for the purpose above mentioned. In this 
object they were quite successful, and induced 
Earl Edmund to engage in a plot for the delivery 
of his brother, for which he was tried, condemned, 
and executed. Mortimer, having thus falsely lured 
the earl to his ruin, might well, when on the 
scaffold himself, declare Kent innocent, and 
publicly ask pardon for his death. 

The letter of Fieschi, admitting its authenticity, 
which I have no reason to doubt, seems to be the 
invention of a plotting “Italian brain” for some 
purpose not at present apparent, but probably 
mischievous. It was certainly abortive, as it does 
not appear to have been ever delivered. 

James Hersert Cooke, F.S.A. 

Berkeley. 

“ Commonpace ” (6" §. ii. 406).— 

“ Por the distribution and collocation of that know- 
ledge which we preserve in writing it consists in a good 
digest of commonplaces; wherein I am not ignorant of 
the prejudice imputed to the use of commonplace books 
as causing a retardation of reading and some sloth or 
retardation of memory...... But this is true, that of the 
methods of commonplaces that I have seen there is none 
of any sufficient worth ; all of them carrying the face of 
a school and not of a world; and referring to vulgar 
matters and pedantical divisions, without all life or 
respect to action.”—Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 
bk, ii. 

When “Francis of Verulam thought this,” and 
wrote it, Ninon de l’Enclos and Madame de Se- 
vigné were both very small children. Bacon treats 
commonplaces and commonplace books as quite 
familiar things in his time ; and, indeed, the com- 
monplace (communis locus, the romos of the 
classical Greek lexicons and the xoivos téros of 
the most modern Romaic dictionaries) seems to be, 
as an expression, as old as the hills. Mr. James 
Hooper must know full well that the “ common- 
place” was part of the mental apparatus of a speech 
which the orator of antiquity saw in his mind’s eye 
while speaking, as ancillary to his “first,” “second,” 
and “third” places. On the very rare occasions 
when I venture to speak in public, I habitually 
make use of the communis locus, mentally pic- 
turing to myself a stable on a horizontal plane, 
divided into four sections. In each of the first 
three I place respectively a horse of a different 
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colour, and in these three compartments are 
arranged the thoughts and expressions belonging 


| 


| the church is St. Nicholas. 


Two other churches 


| in the county of Rutland are also dedicated in the 


to exordium, argument, and peroration. In the | 


fourth division I see a kind of “loose box,” in 
which illustrations or parenthetical remarks are 
stored “in common,” and to which I can refer 
from time to time in case of need. 
GeorcE Avaustus Saba. 

We are very much obliged to Mr. Hoorer for 
thinking of the dictionary, and shall be very glad 
of examples of this word. To prevent unnecessary 


name of St. Nicholas, viz., Cottesmore and Thistle- 
ton, distant, as the crow flies, three and a half 


| miles, and each being that same distance from 


trouble, however, I may say that we have examples | 


as early as 1549 in Latimer, Seven Sermons, Arber 
reprint, p. 101, “I have a commune place to the 
ence, yf my memory fayle me Beati qui audiunt 
verbum det, et custodiunt illud”; Ascham, in his 
Scholemaster (Arber reprint, p. 88) recommends 
his pupil to “ chose out . . . some notable common- 
place out of his [Cicero’s] Orations . .. and translate 
it into plaine naturall English.” 
monplace-book” as early as 1599, but “ common- 
place” as an adjective not before 1750. 
S. J. H. 

Ninon de l’Enclos was born in 1616, and there 
was published in London Carminum Proverbialium 
Loct Communes, 16mo., 1579, 1588, 1595, 1603. 
This was for the use of schools, and the expression 
was therefore in common use in England before. 
There was also The Common Places of Peter 
Martyr, translated by A. Marten, Lond., 1583, fol. 
The familiar use of the term is further shown by 
“ Wolfgang Musculus, Common Places of Christian 
Religion, trans. out of Latine into Eng. by John 
Man. Lond., 1553, 1563, 1568.” 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Sr. Nicnoias, Patron or Maipens (6" §. ii. 
105, 214).—He was also the patron of boys and 
of sailors. The courteous and well-informed verger 
at St. Nicholas, Great Yarmouth, told me that no 
less than 376 churches on the English coast were 
dedicated in his name. Churches in towns where 
there are navigable rivers might be added to this 
list, e.g., Newcastle-on-Tyne and Worcester. The 
stained glass (believed to be from the Continent 
and about three centuries old) that is placed in the 
centre of the west window of Great Yarmouth Church 
shows St. Nicholas in his episcopal robes, engaged 
in performing the miracle that has made him the 
patron of boys. Where a church dedicated to St. 
Nicholas is found in an inland parish, how is one 
to tell whether he was regarded by the founder as 


We have “ com- | 





the patron saint of sailors or of boys? His patronage | 


over maidens is, I believe, confined to continental 
countries—France, Italy, Holland, &c., and is not 
met with in England. For several years I attended 
St. Nicholas Church, Glatton, Huntingdonshire, the 
only churches dedicated in that county in his name 
being Glatton, Hale Weston, and Swineshead. I 


now write this note from Stretton, Rutland, where | 


Stretton. I feel curious to know any probable 
reason why these three neighbouring churches—so 
far away from the sea or a navigable river—were 
dedicated in the name of St. Nicholas, and if, in 
these three instances, and also in the three Hunting- 
donshire instances, he is to be looked upon as the 
patron saint of boys, Curnpeat Bepe. 


“Wnhittiine” (5% §. xii, 248, 412; 6" S. i. 
205 ; ii. 78, 192).—Besides the present meaning 
of this word, to cut wood with a small knife, which 
is presumed to be derived from the old Sheffield 
thwyttel or thwitid, mentioned by Chaucer in The 
Reve’s Tale, 1. 824, and the more recent use of it 
as indicating uneasiness or fidgeting, there is 
another use of the word in what may be called old 
slang, though not mentioned by Grose. It is to 
be found in the ballad of Clever Tom Clinch going 
to be Hang’d, who, when he gets to the gallows,— 

“ Then said I must speak to the people a little, 

But I'll see you all damn’d before I will whitéle.” 

This ballad is given in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1746, p. 563, in reference to the execution of 
Lord Balmerino, with a note to the word whittle, 
“a cant word for confessing at the gallows.” This 
seems rather to indicate a derivation from white-le, 
or showing the white feather. Epwarp Sotty. 


Tuomas Bett (6 §. ii. 272, 429, 448).—Let 
me thank Mr. Bairry for his very interesting 
and copious notes relative to Bell. I fail yet to 
learn when Bell died. Mr. Battery does not 
appear to have met with a record of that event 
or a clear reference to it. I might venture to 
supply one omitted fact. At the end of The 
Jesuites Ante-past, 1608, the author says :— 

“But as it pleased most noble Queene Elizabeth of 
famous memory, of her Royall bounty to bestowe the 
fifty pounds pension on me; and as it hath hitherto well 
pleased his most excellent Majesty to continue the same 
for mine honest maintenance; so I hope that notwith- 
standing all the Jesuites pratling, I shall still enjoy the 
same. 

So “our noble Queen” thought the contentious 
declaimer against Papacy worth as much as the 
fairy singer. In this same work, the Ante-past, 
Bell says that at the time of the printing of 
the Downfall (Mr. Battey’s No. 7), in 1604, he 
was 200 miles from London, and, therefore, many 
faults of the press crept in and remained uncor- 
rected. Mr. Baitey’s No. 14 is most certainly 
Bell’s. He claims it in the Ante-past, page 151. 

Apin WILLIAMS. 

Lechlade, Gloucestershire. 


Tue Removat or Boox-piates (6" §. ii. 445). 
—I entirely sympathize with the remarks of 
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R. R. on this subject ; 
his resolution, which, if imitated by a few professed | 
book buyers, will 
practice of defacing books, There will always be | 
a sufficient number of biblia a-biblia, and imper- 
fect or damaged copies, to supply the needs of 
bond fide collectors of bock-plates, if such we must 
have. But that books of special value or tra 
ditional interest should be tampered with to suit 
the whim of people who will take up book-plate 
collecting as they would take up the collecting of 
postage stamps, or any other latest craze, appears 
to me to be intolerable. And this is no visionary 
anticipation. Not very long ago I was asked by 
a second-hand bookseller—quite frankly and 
candidly, I admit—whether I objected to his 
removing the book-plate from a volume I had just 
bought. I replied that I had the strongest objec- 
tion, and my book-plate consequently retains its 
place, to do so, I trust (I cannot say I think), when 
I have no longer the right to protect it. These 
things become an essential part of a book—a page 
of its life-history, which no genuine bibliophile will 
willingly let die. The three or four book-plates 
carefully preserved in the dingy old volume—the 
little gallery to which he modestly adds his own— 
are a mine of vague and pleasurable suggestions. 
To cut all these loose from their time-honoured 
connexion, to hustle them away in the common 
burying-place of a flashy fine-art album, prepared 
by some enterprising stationer to meet the new 
mania, is nothing short of sacrilege. Would that 
Charles Lamb were alive to be eloquent on this 
theme! It would certainly have deserved a para- 
graph in his Detached Thoughts on Books and 
Reading. Were warnings of any good, I would 
suggest the following—on the model of Shake- 
speare’s epitaph—as a caveat :— 

Good Friend, for love of books, forbear 

To touch the book-plate pasted here : 

At those who save it none shall scoff, 

But cursed be he who soaks it off. 

300K-PLATE. 
(This question, as our correspondent will observe, has 

already been raised in our review columns. Vide notice 
of Blades’s The Enemies of Books, ante, p. 379.) 


“Srevepore” (6S. ii. 365).—There can be 
no doubt that Pror. Sxear is right as regards 
the derivation of this word; and Pineda gives 
“ Estdes, the stays of a ship.” 


Ratrn N. James. 


Ashford, Kent. 

I have a note, made in the summer of 1877, con- 
taining what appeared to me the obvious derivation 
of this word from Lat. stipator, through Port. 
estivador. However,— 

“ Paullum sepultz distat inertiz 
Celata virtus,” 
so Pror. Sxear is fully entitled to his jubilation. 
Artuur E. Quexetr. 


and I am glad to hear of | 





Tennyson's “ Patace or Art” en S. ii. 269).— 
Sir William Jones, in his tract on the “ Gods of 


help to check the growing | Greece, Italy, and India” (vol. iii. of his Works, 


p. 367, ed. 1807, 8vo.) says, “ The God Cama had 
Maya and Casyapa, or Uranus, for his parents, 
at least according to the Mythologists of Cashmir ; 
but in most respects he seems the twin-brother of 
Cupid, with richer and more lively appendages” 
and an engraving is there added of Cama. Again, 
in the argument to his “ Hymn to Camdeo” (vol. 
xiii. p. 236) he says that Cama is represented as a 
beautiful youth, sometimes conversing with his 
mother and consort (Retty, or affection) in the 
midst of his gardens and temples ; sometimes 
riding by night on a parrot or lory. He has at 
least twenty-three names. Cam or Cdma signifies 
desire. His companion is Bessent or Vasanta, the 
spring. The last lines of the hymn may have been 
in the Laureate’s mind when he wrote of the 
“ throne of Cama ”:— 


“© thou for ages born, yet ever young, 
For ages may thy Bramin’s lay be sung ! 
And, when thy lory spreads his em’rald wings 
To waft thee high above the tow rs of kings, 
Whilst o'er thy throne the moon's pale light 
Pours her soft radiance thro’ the night, 
And to each floating cloud discovers 
The haunts of blest or joyless lovers, 

Thy mildest influence to thy bard impart, 

To warm, but not consume, his heart.” 


See also Southey’s Curse of Kehama, x. 19,— 
***T was Camdeo riding on his lory, 
*Twas the immortal youth of love,” &c, 


with the notes. W. E. Bucktey. 


The following, from an essay on “ Floral An- 
tiquities,” in Shirley Hibberd’s Brambles and 
Bay Leaves, will probably suffice as a comment on 
the allusion to “the throne of Indian Cama ”:— 


“ Amid the luxuriance of the land of the sun, man was 
born into a world of flowers. Nourished with the milk 
of a motier whose life and love had flown together 
through those channels of religious beauty, he goes forth 
in his youth to the fields and the forests, and kneels 
before the protecting lord of spirits, the adorable Ganesa, 
the son of Siva, whose images are placed beside the 
highways, in the jungles, and amid the pastures, sur- 
rounded with green beauty and with flowers. The god 
himself is represented by an upright stake of the plant 
Cacay,* which of all green herbs is most sacred to 
Ganesa. Round this rustic image of the god, the 
ground is levelled and consecrated, and then the sincere 
worshipper kneels and makes his offering of milk and 
honey.t When his blood, warmed into the generosity of 
manhood and love, beats and burns in his bosom, it is 
Cama,} the son of Maya, who, with a bow of flowers 
strung with stinging bees, has shot an arrow, tipped 
with an amra blossom, at his heart. 

‘Quick from his bee-strung bow an arrow flew, 
Its point an amra, fresh with morning dew.’ § 


“* 


Cussia fistula. 

“+ Buchanan's Journey tanto Mysore, i. 52. 

“Cama is the Cupid in the mythology of the 
Paranas. 

**§ Metamorphosis of Sona, p. 6. 
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“ Neither a blind god nor a fat baby is this Cupid of surrexit seges ecclesiv,” which is a simi! 


the Oriental fiction. His mother, Maya, is imaginative 
power, since, according to some Hindoo philosophers, 
whatever exists, exists only in a system of perception, 
wholly dependent on the imagination; and hence all 
things are but ee sions of the mind. ‘ Except the first 
cause (Brahme), whatever may appear or may not 
appear in the aed, know that it is the mind's Maya, or 
delusion, as light and darkness."* The warm impulse 
of the brain being the parent of love, Cama himeelf, 
though sailing on the wings of the g 
only; for Siva, writhing under the smart of his arrow 
flung at him a flame of fire, and consumed his body, so 
sul limating that which is only beautiful when of the 


spir it. 
S. H. 


Kama, Kama-dew, or Kama-deva, is the Hindoo 
god of love, the Indian Cupid, the son of Vishnu 
and Rukmini, and husband of Rati (or Venus). 
Cf. J. Shakespear’s Hindustani Dict., s.v. “Kama,” 
p. 1539 ; s.v. “ Rati,” p. 1163, cols. 1 and 2. 

Witiiam P art. 

115, Piccadilly. 


A Provers (5@ §. ii. 445).—An early in- 
stance of the insertion of “ martyrum” in the pas- 
sage from Tertullian (Apol., ch. 1.) is the following. 
Beyerlinck, in the Magn. Theatr. Vit. Human. 
(M. 280 C., Lugd., 1665), after noticing the growth 
of the Church from the constancy of the martyrs, 
mentions “ Illud Tertulliani, ‘Sanguis martyrum 
semen Christianorum.’” Here the proverb appears 
as a citation, adapted, by a slight alteration, for 
the purpose for which reference is made to it. It 
has the “‘ martyram” without the “ . me 
an earlier translation of the passage by Jer. Taylor 
(Sermon, xi. pt. ii. § 4, vol. iv. p. 462, Eden) ther 
is the “ church ” without the “ martyrs ” :— 

‘When they are regenerate by baptism, and have 
cast off their first stains, and the skin of worldly vanities, 
by feeding on the leaves of Scripture, and the fruits of 
the vine, and the joys of the sacrament, they encircle 
themselves in the rich garments of holy and virtuous 
habits ; thereby leaving their blood, which is the church's 
seed, to raise up a new generation to God, they leave a 
blessed memory and fair example.” 

Before Beyerlinck, Cornelius a Lapide, on St- 
John xii. 22, cited the words from Tertullian as 

Sanguis martyrum semen Christianorum,” while 
on Acts xii. 23 he had the whole passage in which 
they occur as it is in the present text. 
use of the phrase “Sanguis martyrum semen 
ecclesiz ” which I can point to is in L. Baily’s 
Practice of Piety, p. 455, London, 1695. 

The sentence may have ‘gradually assumed its pre- 


ecclesia 


sought to express the meaning briefly. I have not a 
copy of St. Augustine, but Lightfoot, “ Erubhim,” 
cap. lii. (Opp., Fran., 1699, vol. i. p. 226), has the 
following from St. August., “‘Serm. de temp. 109, 
*“‘Simulac enim sparsum est semen martyrum, 


_ Bhagavata purana.” 


ay lory (or parrot), | 
ttended by his dancing nymphs, is a spiritual essence | 





The earliest | 


sent form from imperfect citations, in which it was | cliffe (Topographer and Genealogist, 


ir ¢ xpres- 


sion. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Numismatic (6 §, ii. 408).—The coin with the 
following inscription on the obverse, FRID. ALEX 
CWDR et iccwp, is one of the Counts of Wied, and 
reads in full as follows, “ Fridericus Alexander, 
Comes Wedz, Dominus in Runkel et Is enberg, 
Jollegii Comitum Westphalicorum Director.” This 
ak man was born in 1705 6, succeeded in 1736, 
and died in 1791. His dominions, Wied Runkel, 
were — Ge “rman square miles in extent, and 
Wied-Neuwied, a collateral line, eleven square 
miles, ‘both in’ the province of Westphalia, and 
not very far from Cologne. Both lines have since 
attained the dignity of Furst, and in 1824 the line 
of Wied Runkel becoming extinct, the Neuwied 
family inherited the dignities and possessions of 
their relatives, and is known by the name of Wied 
only. W. S. Cuvurcaity, 
Manchester. 


Ricnarp Pomeroy: Pomeroy ayp Harris 
Famiuies (6S, ii. 328).—The statements made 
by W.S. in his query concerning Richard Pome- 
roy do not precisely tally with the Visitation of 
Devon, 1620 (Harl. Soc ). But on comparison of 
the two, and of other sources of information, a 
somewhat curious genealogical problem appears to 
me to be raised, which may possibly be new to your 
correspondent. Walter Harris, of Monmouthshire, 
the first Harris ancestor recorded in the visitation 
pedigree, was father of “ Edward Harris, of Corn- 
wall,” corrected, we are told, to “ Cornworthy, 
Devon,” in a pencil note. This Edward was twice 
married. By his first wife, a daughter of Vowell 
qy. Vowell, alias Hooker, of Exeter ?), he had Sir 
Thomas, Serjeant-at-Law, who married “ d. of Sir 
Henry Pomeroy,” the wife’s Christian name not 
being given. W.S. calls her Elizabeth. But the 
special point to which I would call attention is 
that if she was the daughter of Sir Henry Pomeroy 
by a marriage with the “daughter and heiress of 
William Huckmore,” she would seem to have been 
stepdaughter of Edward Harris, the father of her 
husband Sir Thomas ; for it is stated in the visi- 
tation that Edward took for his second wife “ Anne 
[W. S. calls her Agnes], d. and h. of William 
Huckmore.” It is possible—perhaps probable— 
that there were really several daughters, coheiresses 
of Huckmore, but this would not affect the problem 
I offer for consideration, unless they were by dif- 
ferent mothers. Ina pedigree of Drew of Drews- 
ii. 213) there 
occurs ‘ Eleanora, fil. et cohzeres Willelmi Huck- 
more,” and her second son, Edward Drew, ob. 1623. 
Was she a sister of Anne or Agnes Huckmore ? 
Singularly enough, the Drews quartered both 
Huckmore and Pomeroy through a match with an 
Irish branch of the 5 

. H. E. Carmicmaet. 
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“ Quon” (6 §S. ii. 347).—Is not this the same 
word as “a quabbe, or quagmire,” given by Min- 
sheu in his Guide into the Tongues, ed. 1617? 
Halliwell also has “Quob, a quicksand or bog. 


West. We have quobmire in Salop. Antigq., 
p. 539.” F, C, Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


In Wright’s Provincial Dictionary “ quob” is 
said to be a West-country name for a bog—a word 
which might easily be applied to a low-lying 
farm. Epwarp H. MarsnHatt. 

6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


Many years ago I knew a cottage so called in 
the south of Herefordshire, situated close to a deep 
and muddy place in one of the by-roads of that 
county; and my impression is that the local 
meaning of the word is equivalent to quagmire. 

W. Weps. 


BarerooteD Gipsiss (6 §, ii. 362).—In 1843 
the late Mr. P. F. Poole, R.A., painted from life, 
for a near relative of mine in Northamptonshire, 
a picture of a gipsy girl standing in a field near 
sheaves of corn. I cannot vouch for the accuracy 
of the delineation, as I was quite a child at the 
time, but the fair subject of the picture is 
certainly represented barefooted. Now bare feet 
in a newly-reaped cornfield would imply an 
amount of discomfort which gipsies, of all people, 
would not care to undergo, nor does the Romany 
race show much inclination for gleaning, properly 
so called—if, indeed, they would be suffered in any 
parish, as a wandering people, to practise such a 
pursuit. A. H. 

Little Ealing. 


A Lost Picture sy Davin (6" §. ii. 446).-- 
The portrait of Lepelletier de St. Fargeau, by 
David, was at first hung, with that of Marat, in 
the Salle des Séances of the Convention Nationale. 
Both were removed after the 9th of Thermidor. 
Le Pelletier’s daughter, who was first married to 
the Dutch banker, De Witt, and subsequently to 
M. Lepelletier de Mortefontaine, bought the 
painting from David and entrusted it to a relative. 
By order of the Tribunal de la Seine it was returned 
to her daughters, Mesdames de Boisjelin and 
de Talleyrand ; the former took it to the Chateau 
de St. Fargeau, where it was destroyed by fire, 
together with the castle, some years later. In 
1861 the original drawing in pen-and-ink, made by 
David from the lifeless body of St. Fargeau, came 
into the possession of Prince Napoleon, and this also 
was destroyed by fire in the Palais Royal during 
the last days of the Commune. We. me 


Seventeenta Century AtrTarpieces (6% 
S. ii. 384).—G. H. J. asks, “ What, for instance, is 
the ‘ painting in perspective’ mentioned in several 
instances?” An answer to this is that the picture 





frequently represented the interior of a church “in 
perspective.” The following description of an 
altarpiece formerly in Exeter Cathedral is from 
Jenkins’s History of Exeter :— 

“The altarpiece represents a perspective view of the 
inside of another church, with side aisles, curiously 
ornamented in the Gothic style, and in the centre ar 
the portraits of Moses and Aaron supporting the Deca- 
logue. The whole of the painting is well performed ; 
and, excepting the damage it received from the Sainte- 
militant in the grand rebellion, well preserved It 
appears, by a date still remaining, that it was painted in 
the year 1639.” 

G&. F. 


Exeter. 


Francesco Barto.ozzi (6" §., ii. 408).—I do 
not know whether Mr. Tver has observed the con- 
siderable variation in the dates of birth and death 
s.v. * Bartolozzi,” in Michaud, Larousse, and Hole. 
The Biographie Universelle says that he was born 
in Florence Sept. 21,1725. Mr. Hole, in his Brief 
Biographical Dictionary, says, with a certain 
dubiety, circa 1725. Larousse, Grand Dict. 
Universel, agrees with Michaud as to the place of 
birth, but gives the year as 1730. Michaud and 
Larousse concur as to the place and date of death, 
viz., Lisbon, 1813, while Mr. Hole, differing from 
both, says 1817. The weight of testimony thus 
seems preponderant in favour of Lisbon as the 
place of death, and probably, if not certainly, of 
burial. As Bartolozzi is stated to have settled in 
England in 1764, and to have remained in this 
country until he accepted the high appointment 
which took him to Lisbon, there would appear to 
be little probability of his identity with the scien- 
tific author of his name publishing works in Milan, 
1778-1803. 

I may add that Haydn’s Index of Biog. gives the 
following dates, which again differ from some of 
those in the other authorities whose works I have 
cited: “b. 21 Sept., 1728; settled at Lisbon, 
1802 ; d. 1815,” Nomap. 


Mr. Tver will find but scant particulars respect- 
ing this eminent Florentine designer and engraver. 
He was born in Florence 1730, and died at Lisbon 
1813. At one time he studied painting. He 
worked in Florence, Rome, Venice, London, and 
Lisbon. He engraved the illustrations to Thomas 
Stothard’s Milton and some exquisitely finished 
plates for Boydell. When residing in London he 
was elected a Royal Academician. 

EpwarpD Newron. 

West End, Hampstead, N.W. 


Francesco Bartolozzi ‘oe ey son of 
a goldsmith, born Sept. 91, 1725. He was at 
Rome, and brought to England by Dalton, George 
ITI.’s librarian ; appointed engraver to the king at 
3001. a year. Became a Royal Academician 1768, 
and was distinguished for his knowledge of the 
human figure. In 1802 he went to Lisbon as 
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superintendent of the National Academy there. 
He died at Lisbon March 7, 1815. Redgrave, in 
his Dictionary, gives a few more particulars than 
the above, but this is the body of Bartolozzi ex- 
humed. C. A. Warp. 


Tue Temporat Power oF Bisuors (6" §, ii. 
442).—I cannot but think that Mr. Joy is mis- 
taken in supposing that the five men executed at 
Ely in 1816 were executed “under the warrant of 
Bishop Sparke,” and I see nothing in his com- 
munication to lead to such a conclusion. Will he 
kindly state what are the particular circumstances 
which have caused him to form this opinion? 

Atmaric Rumsey. 

Lincoln’s Inn. 


* JacoBitism”: Jonn Martuews, 1719 (6 §. ii. 
428).—At the period of the visit to the Tower of 
Sir Roger de Coverley (as related by Addison) the 
lions were named after the reigning kings, and the 
popular belief was “ that when a king died the lion 
bearing his name died at the same time.” To this 
superstition Addison alludes, not in the Spectator, 
but in No. 47 of the Freeholder. See vol. 
pp. a16-17 of Bishop Hurd’s edition of Addison’s 
W orks, 6 vols., London, Cadell, 1811. 

Wituiam Pratt. 

115, Piccadilly. 


Tue Hawick “Rivne Sone” anv “ Terisus” 
(6% S. ii. 446).—Your correspondent will find 
a notice of the refrain “ Tyr-ibus ye Tyr ye Odin” 
in Dr. J. A. H. Murray’s Dialect of the Southern 
Counties of Scotland, 1873, pp. 18 and 248. At 
the latter reference the air is given, together with 
a verse of the modern ballad. If your correspondent 
has any difficulty in obtaining Dr. Murray’s book, 
I shall be happy to send him a copy of the air there 
given, should he desire it. 8. J. H. 


THe LATE Viscount SrratrorpD DE Rep- 
cLIFFE (6" §. ii. 364, 431).—If your able cor- 
respondents and genealogists would kindly -_ to 
the Times of August 16, 1880, p. 8, cols. 1, 2, 
and to The Speeches of the Right Honourable 
George Canning, with a Memoir of his Life, by 
R. Therry, Esq., of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at- Law, 
in 6 vols., 8vo., London, MDCCCXXVIII., vol. 
pp. 3-7, they will be in possession of the sulhouttien 
on whom reliance was placed. ‘As the pedigree 
of Mr. Canning,” writes the author of the memoir 
(p. 4), “has been supplied to this work from an 
authentic source, it has been introduced here.” 
The pedigree professing to be authentic was 
believed to be accurate by Witutam Parr. 

115, Piccadilly. 


‘A BOBBIN OF THREAD” (5 §S. xii. 406).— 
Will it interest Hermenrrupe to know that a 
bobbin of cotton, and black and white cotton bobbins, 
are yet the general terms in the northern counties 


| for those which drapers call cotton reels? But 
| thread here means that which is spun of line = flax, 
| and is sold in skeins or knots. Cotton and linen are 

| terms generally in opposition—cotton sheets or 
linen sheets. Calico is calico. Sewing cotton, once 
sold as cotton balls, is now sold on bobbins, and 
knitting cotton by the skein or weight. It is more 
fashionable to say a reel, and this word will probably 
come in. But the older Northerns have too lively a 
recollection of reel in other senses to be soon brought 
|to change. The old spinning-wheel was always 
| associated with the reel. The thread as it was spun 
was run upon the bobbin, and when that was filled 
it was taken out of the fetters in the wheel and 
reeled off. The reel, in home spinning, was an in- 
strument on a stand of its own, with eight spokes, 
turned by hand. At the proper number of circles 
the reel struck like a clock—“ knacked”; the cut 
was tied by a noose and the thread reeled on again 
to the next cut, twelve completing the hank. The 
reel was part of a spinster’s property :— 


“ T’ll sell my rock, my reel, my tow, 
My gude grey mare an’ hawkit cow; 
An’ I'll buy mysel a tartan plaid, 
An’ follow the lad wi’ the white cockade. 
Jacob ile song, 1745, 


” 


And there were the dancing reels in days of 
country dances—three, four, and eight reels, which 
preceded quadrilles. The first two still keep 
their ground at rustic dancing and hiring days, [ 
believe, as in Anderson’s time. 

I have waited for the finding of a lost book— 
Health, Husbandry, and Handicraft, by Miss 
Martineau, 1860—which will show how well bobbin 
is established and the importance of the industry 
connected with it. ‘The Bobbin Mill at Amble- 
side” is a charming chapter, describing the manu- 
facture, and the coppice or bobbin woods, as they 
were lately called, which clothe some of the hills in 
the Lake district, and are periodically sold to 
supply the Manchester manufacturers. There are 
numerous bobbin mills. The word bobbin was 
never used here in any other sense, as some 
correspondents have said it is in southern counties. 
Advertisements in local papers of late, speaking of 
bobbin and clog-sole wood for sale, refer simply 
to the alder, ash, beech, and softer woods of which 
bobbins and clog-soles are made. M. P. 

Cumberland, 


“Cock Rosty,” a SusstitvTe ror “ Ropert”? 
(6% §. ii. 27, 155)—Unable to give a further 
example of Cock Robin=Robert, I give the follow- 
ing of Robin Redbreast applied to two Roberts. 
In Rob. Toft’s Laura, the Toyes of a Traveller, &c., 
1597, he, addressing E. C., a lady, says :— 

“ Disdaine not little Robin Red-bresT yet,” 
where, as he speaks of himself, the final T seems 
to be used secondarily as the initial of Toft. In 
the commendatory verses before his Alba, 1598, it 
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occurs four times. Once Rich. Day applies it to 
Toft :— 

“ Whilst lovely Robin Redbreast thou didst sing.” 
And a friend “ Ignoto” :— 

“ Sing then sweet Bird with Ruddie Breast thy fill.” 
Thirdly, J. M. Gent writes :— 

“Only let Robin sing, All other birds be husht.’ 
Lastly, R. A., answering Toft, applies it to both :— 
“ Thus chirpe[s] one Robin Redbreast to another.” 

I greatly doubt whether this R. A. be, as some 
conjecture, Rob. Armin, but it may be added that 
Davies of Hereford calls Armin Robin, though 
without any apparent reference to the bird. The 
progress seems to have been this,— Robin for Robert 
as an affectionate term of endearment; then, as 
an intensative term of affection, he was likened to 
Robin Redbreast, and the latter word added to 
point the allusion ; this more familiarly became 
Cock Robin. B. Nicnoison. 


“Burcciarizep”: “Borcte” (6% §. ii. 205, 
355).—The word “ burgle” is probably not coined 
by Mr. Gilbert, as it occurs in Bartlett’s Die- 
tionary of Americanisms. Mr. Bartlett, s.v., quotes 
from Phila. Press, March 15, 1870, “ The Waverly 
National Bank burgled,” te. robbed. Is the word 
coming into use in England? In the Daily News 
of October 28 I met with the following passage : 
“ Jealousy, however, or treachery, seems to have 
been developed even in burgling circles.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

© Cup,” irs Various Meaninos (5" §, vi. 520; 
vii. 38, GO).—It was a puzzle to me when as a child 
I heard this word in Cheshire from a servant of my 
uncle’s. T'o clip here is to cut with scissors or shears 
only. The sheep-shearings in these counties are 
called clippings. There is an old story of a dispute 
between a man and his wife—whether real or 
fabulous I cannot tell, much less produce their 
register—as to something which he said had been cut 
or cutten, and she said was clipt. The argument was 
kept up with great spirit on both sides till angry 


words were succeeded by blows, and when the poor | 
wife had suffered severely she kept exclaiming at | 


intervals, to show her knowledge that she was 
right, and was unconvinced, “Clipt!” When 
prostrate and speechless, she raised her feeble 
right hand, and, bringing the thumb and forefinger 
together, imitated the motion of the scissors. 

The variations of these old words at short dis- 
tances are very curious. When I heard “hoo” 
for she I thought it was the relative “ who,” and 
that a question was asked. M. P. 

Cumberland. 


Aw Inp1An BRIGADE SERVING UNDER THE Duke 
or Wetuinoton (6 S, ii, 205, 229).—To meet 
the wishes of your correspondent I quote Col. 


Hamley’s exact words in reference to the above. 
They are :— 

“ Wellington on first hearing of the French advance 
| in the afternoon issued these orders :...‘ Lord Hill will be 
| so good as to order Prince Frederick of Orange to occupy 
| Oudenarde with five hundred men, and to collect the 
| first division of the army of the Low Countries and the 
Indian brigade at Sotteghem, ready to march at daylight.’” 

At p. 176 (Operations of War) Col. Hamley 
gives a detailed list of the positions of the army 
under the duke’s orders, from which it would 
appear that the “ Indian brigade” formed part of 
the second corps. 

Neither the duke nor Col. Hamley is at all 
likely to have muddled up Indians and High- 
landers, and Col. Hamley’s information was 
evidently obtained direct from the duke’s own 
orders. It is to be regretted that the gallant 
colonel did not think it worth a word of explanation 
as to who the Indians in question were. 

E. D. Wrtte. 


‘ 


Seat or THE Kyicuts Temprars (6% S. ii. 
227, 374).— Allow me to ask for the insertion of 
the original source of Keightley’s notice from 
Knight’s volume. Matthew Paris, after recording 
the foundation of the order, proceeds :— 

“Quorum primi fuerunt Hugo de Paganis et Gode- 
fridus de Sancto Oedemaro, Qui primi adeo pauperes 
licet strenui fuerunt, quod unum solum dextrarium illi 
duo habuerunt: unde propter primitivae paupertatis 
memoriam et ad humilitatis observantiam in sigillo 
eorum insculpti sunt duo unum equum equitantes” 
(ist. Min. ad an. 1118). 

See Hist. Maj., Lon. 1640, sign. Yyyy 2, where 
there is an early representation of two knights on 
horseback. Ep. Marsuatt. 


“So tone” (6% §. ii. 67, 194).—Since the 
appearance of the replies of Messrs. T. C. 
McMicnaet and Mosetey in your number of the 
4th Sept. I have waited to see if some known 
authority would not set them right. Salaam 
and Saluons are words of greeting, the expression 
“So long” one of leave-taking. Were either of 
your two correspondents dropped down among the 
English residents of any Spanish-American city, 
from Montevideo southward to Panama north- 
| ward on the opposite coast, he would find that 
he could not fail to use this form on leaving 
his guest or acquaintance on every possible 
occasion without risk of being deemed unmannerly 
or unobservant. The Spaniards, always known as 
a punctilious race, never leave one another without 
this polite ceremony; and their expressions have 
nothing to do with health. “So long” means “So 
long as we do not meet.” But the polite Spaniard 
goes further, and says how long that will probably 
be. Hence the phrases, “ Hasta ahora,” “Hasta 
luego,” “Hasta mas tarde,” “Hasta despues,” 
“ Hasta la vista” (Au revoir), and finally “ Adios.” 
| Could either of your correspondents suggest a 
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more convenient form of rendering all these 
gradations than that adopted by the scions of 
English and Spanish parents—the indefinite “So 
long”? Sailors who have never used the phrase 
before acquire it on their arrival on the Spanish- 
American coasts; and, once learnt, the custom is 
never forgotten. West coast folks in England 
always use it to one another as a pleasing custom, 
but we are chary as to employing it in purely 
English circles, A West Coaster. 


“Tne Book ; or, ProcrasTINATED Memoirs” 
(6™ §. ii. 464).—I have in my possession a copy 
(ed. 1813) of a work entitled :— 

“The Book, complete: being the whole of the De- 
positions on the Investigation of the Conduct of the 
Princess of Wales, before the Four Commissioners of 
Inquiry, appointed by the King in the year 1806.” 

Of the Procrastinated Memoirs, by Mrs. Serres» 
I know nothing. The work in my possession 
contains, among other things of interest, the re- 
markable statement made by Lady Douglas and 
the narrative of H.R.H. the Duke of Kent. The 
whole edition was afterwards suppressed by (I 
believe) Act of Parliament. I may just hint that 
the charges against the Queen having been in 1807 
and in 1813 disproved, it is hardly fair for any one 
to call her the “ Lady Messalina.” If Mr. Tuoms 
has a fancy to peruse the work to which I refer, it 
will give me great pleasure to show it to him. 

Ricnarp Epecumse. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


Tuomas Moore's “Stone or tustre” (6% §. 
ii. 347) is from Milton’s Paradise Lost, bk. xi. 
ll, 324-5 :— 

“So many grateful altars I would rear 
Of grassy turf, and pile up every stone 
Of lustre from the brook,” &e. 
Adam to the Archangel Michael. 
Wituiam Pratt. 
115, Piccadilly, 


“Parson ”: “ Person ” (6 S, ii. 281, 411).— 
With the greatest deference to Pror. Sxeart, I 
would ask him if there is not something more 
than a “ singular habit of English ” involved in the 
ar sound given to er in many English words. It 
has always seemed clear to me that the original 
pronunciation of these words contained the ar 
sound. This may be inferred, though it cannot be 
proved, by the spelling of many of them. For 
instance, we have Darby, I think, Hartford, and 
Barkhampstead, in old maps ; Sargeant (a proper 
name), Clarke (Spenser, and as a proper name); 
starling, (now pronounced starling and spelled 
sterling), in the sense of a fender or protection 
to masonry on a river’s bank or to a pier; mar- 
chant (Chaucer, and much later); sarve (The 
Seaman’s Dictionary, 1644), to cover ropes to 
prevent them from galling, now spelled serve, the 
old spelling and pronunciation surviving in the 





expression “sarve him right”; Barckley and 
Barclay indicate the sound to be given to the 
word now spelled Berkeley ; Barkshire, if I mistake 
not, was the old spelling of Berkshire; and Carr 
informs us how Kerr should be pronounced. Of 
one thing we may be sure, that marchant was so 
pronounced originally, and we cannot be positive 
that serjeant was not from the first pronounced 
sarjeant; although the French form is sergent, it 
is curious that the old French word for serge is 
sarge. I think that these instances furnish a 
certain sort of primd facie evidence that the ar 
sound is not a corruption, but that which originally 
prevailed ; it would be interesting to show why 
the modern spelling has gradually pushed out the 
older, whilst the pronunciation in most cases 
has not been affected by the change. It is the 
“lewed” man who pronounces Derby, Berkeley, 
Hertford, Berkshire, and notably elerk, as they 
are written. J. Eviot Hopexiy, 
In the church of Castor, near Peterborough, is 
the demi-effigy of an ecclesiastic, carved upon a 
coffin lid of Barnack stone, and wearing the amice 
and chasuble. This figure appears to represent a 
certain “ Virgilius, persona seu rector,” who was 
presented to the church by the Abbot and Convent 
of Peterborough, and whose death is recorded to 
have taken place in 1228. (See Bridges’s History 
of Northamptonshire.) A. H. 
Little Ealing. 


“Party” For “ Person” (6" 8. ii. 184, 274, 
411).—Are not 8S. J. H.’s quotations for party 
rather beside the point, being examples, as it seems 
to me, of a learned, not a vulgar, use of the word ? 
If a party is a person who takes part in, that is, is 
essential to, the matter in question, nothing can be 
more appropriate and scientific than the usage of 
lawyers by which plaintiffs and defendants are in- 
variably termed (with reference to asuit or action) 
“the parties.” So, with reference to a deed, all 
persons immediately essential to its operation are 
called parties, and regularly appear in the common- 
form commencement as “ A. B. of the first part, 
C. D. of the second part, E. F. of the third part,” 
&e. So also we talk of parties to an arrangement, 
a transaction, a league. Thus the word, taken with 
reference to the circumstances, in some cases saves 
the lawyer a lengthy enumeration, in others a 
troublesome definition of a class of persons with 
whom he is always principally if not solely con- 
cerned ; consequently he is for ever talking of “ the 
party ” or “ the parties,” and one can imagine how 
easily the word would have been set down as a 
synonym, or at least an ambiguous euphemism, for 
“the person” in the minds of those ignorant people, 
full of an affectation of the learned or professional 
style, whose successors are in full vigour to-day, 
glibly talking of “putting in an appearance,” 
“changing the venue,” and “tke point of de- 
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parture,” without any idea whatever of the true | perhaps, observe in it that serenity of touch which 
signification of such phrases. Are not these word- | with some of our elder poets—Longfellow for instance— 
- : ‘ - - | appears to be the gift of years; but that may well be 

stealers responsible for the modern vulgarism in | pecause most of the measures Mr. Tennyson has here 
question? Ifso, when did they acquire this piece | employed apparently claim less of the verbal finish 
of stolen property ? C. F. H. | which is a part of his genius. Of invention and variety 
[H. Moncrrerr.—See ante, p. 275.) | there is no lack. Indeed, the volume is admirably com- 

| posed for a mixed audience. For readers who like national 

“Tram ” (6% §, ii. 225, 356).—Ambrose Mid- | and patriotic themes there are the fine ballad of “ The 
Revenge,” and “The Defence of Lucknow”; the tem- 


, 


perance body will rejoice in “ The Northern Cobbler”; 


dleton, of Skirwith, co. Cumberland, Esq., by will 
dated Aug. 4, 1555, leaves “to the amendinge of | while for those whose bias is towards the domestic and 
the highewaye or tram from the weste ende of | pathetic there are the excellent “First Quarrel,” and 
Bridgegait, in Barnard Castle, 20%.” (See Surt. | the touching hospital sketch called “‘Emmie,” which 
Soc. Pub., vol. xxxviii. p. 37, note.) by one passage will also gratify the anti-vivisectionists, 
J. H. Cuarx. Finally, for the poets and gourmets, there is the fine 

2 : study of “ Rizpah,” and “ The Voyage of Maeldune,” to 
Views or Ricnawonp: Overton & Hooxg| which perhaps may be added the Wilkie-like sketch of 


(6 S. ii, 347, 414).— the garrulous and venomous “ Village Wife,’ with her 
’ . grand contempt for books and virtu,as manifested in 
“The Representations of Ingines of Torture that | «the owd squire ”:— 
were taken from the Marshalsea Prison Proper to 


** Fur’e warn’t not burn to the land, an’ ’e didn't take 
kind to it like; 
But I eiirs es ’e ’d gie fur a howry [f/thy] owd book 


be bound with the Reports of the......Committee of the 
House of Commons.” 


; The description lettered below mentions the thutty pound an’ moor, 
imprisonment of Jacob Mendez Solas, Capt. Sin- An’ ’e ’d wrote an owd book, his awn sen, sa I knaw’d 
clair, Sir Wm. Rich, Mr. Arne the upholsterer, _es‘e'dcoom tobe poor; ‘ 
Mr. Gore, and Capt. I~ M—, a merchant, in the An’'e ee wrt poke fur to tell tha ‘ow much—fur 
a 5 ' ‘ on it , Or <or an owd scratted st an, . 
F lee t, and refers to an occurrence on June 25, 1727. An’ ’e digg’d up a loomp i’ the land an’ 'e got a brown 
Sold by H. Overton & J. Hoole at the White pot an’ a boiin, 
Horse without Newgate, London.” An’ ’e bowt owd money, es wouldn't go’, wi’ good 
“ A New and perfect Book of Beasts, Flowers, Fruits, - gowd o’ the Queen, = leat 
An’ 'e bowt little statutes all-naiikt an’ which was a 


butterflies, & other Vermine, Exactly drawne after y* life 
& naturall, by W. Hollar. Printed and are to be sould 
by Iohn Ouerton at the White Horse without New- 


shaame to be seen ; 
But ‘e niver loodkt ower a bill, nor ’e niver not seed to 


rate, London, A° 1674.” owt, ; : ? 
. mn % ger Paes - a An’’e niver knawd nowt but booiiks, an’ boovks, as 
The Latin gives “in lucem editz a Petro Stent, thou knaws, beiint nowt.” 
- ae 1AR2” > “a th — ‘ 
Londini, A° 1663. W. C. B. This irreverent quotation—which we hope the readers 
Au _ Booxs Wanrep (6% 8. ii P of “ N. & Q.” will duly take to heart—has exhausted our 
AUTHORS OF LooOKS WANTED (65. il. 409).— | space. We have, however, named the most prominent 


Hore Subsecive, &c., is ascribed to Guy Brydges, fifth | pieces in the new volume, which is sure to be widely 
Lord Chandos, who succeeded his father, William, in | read, and, as we think, far more genuinely admired than 
1602, and died Aug. 20, 1621. WituiaM Puarr, its immediate predecessors. 

Avutnors oF Quotations Wanrep (6 §, ii, | The History of Greek Sculpture. By A. S. Murray. 
409),— ' (Murray.) 

409). Tus history of Greek scul is « highly i 
« For a believing heart,” &e. His history of Gree sy pare is a | 1ighly interesting 

See Christian Treasury, 1859 468 . f si and valuable work. Mr. Murray's complete grasp of 

. mg easury, 2000, P. 209, &@ poem OF SIX | the subject from a literary, critical, and historical point 


stanzas, beginning,— ; of view must commend it to the learned, while his clear- 
se U pon the white sea sand ; ness of expression and the absence of unnecessary techni- 

There sat a pilgrim band,’ cality place a knowledge of the subject within reach of 

and there subscribed “Anon.” I shall be glad to send | the ignorant. He is careful throughout not to create a 
a copy if it be desired. C. Georce Hovenron, select priesthood of zsthetic interpretation, or to inter- 


- pose an unintelligible vocabulary between art and the 
; public. His history is a proof that a book may be 
Miscellaneous. popular without superficiality, and that appreciation of 


: > , artistic beauty is consistent with simplicity of style and 

NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. sobriety of tone. The history of Greek sculpture re- 

Ballads, and other Poems. By Alfred Tennyson. | solves itself into a struggle to obtain increased facility 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) and the command of new materials, and to gain greater 





From the merely popular point of view this latest | knowledge of the original. In the early stages the efforts 
volume of the Laureate will probably revive much of the | of sculptors were concentrated on the first, in the 
general enthusiasm for his poetry which must be assumed | later stages on the second object. Mr. Murray concludes 
to have slightly slumbered over his plays and his unequal | his history with the time of Pheidias, when imperfections 
contributions to the Nineteenth Century. It is true that | of sculpture had ceased to arise from want of knowledge 
it contains nothing equal to @none and The Gardener's | either of technical means or the human frame. The 
Daughter ; but it is another and most remarkable | book thus covers the period from the ninth century to 
instance of that prolonged poetic vitality of which we | the age of Pericles. Mr. Murray shows that in the 
have recently had more than one example. We do not, | time of Homer Greece was largely affected by Assyrian 
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art, and that the few Homeric remains, such as the | 
lions at Mycenz and a few pilasters, ornaments, and 
wall plates, bear evident traces of their Oriental in- 
fluence. He is thus led to the inquiry whether the 
shield of Achilles was a poetic creation or the description 
of some counterpart of Assyrian art. At the same time 
he gives a picture of the shield of Achilles, restored 
according to the description of Homer from patterns 
taken from Assyrian bronze bowls. The development of | 
Doric architecture and a series of inventions, such as | 
modelling in clay, soldering of metal, and bronze casting, 
gave new opportunities and facilities to sculpture. In a 
number of interesting chapters we read how sculpture | 
in the round commenced in Chios, how it spread over | 
the cities of Asia Minor, the islands of the Agean, and 
ultimately fixed its centre in Greece itself. After the 
Persian war a fresh impulse was given to the art, which 
now began to substitute idealism for realism, and to | 
eliminate conventional treatment. The book is sump- | 
tuously got up, and profusely illustrated with valuable 
reproductions of the principal works of art which fall 
within the period of the history. 


Life and Letters of Cicero, By Rev. G. E. Jeans. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

Except in the title-page and a few notes, Mr. Jeans does 
not make good his claim to be a biographer, but he has, 
on the whole, succeeded in a difficult, if less ambitious, 
work, He has provided a scholarly and readable trans- 
lation of Mr. Watson's select letters of Cicero, together 
with the necessary notes, introductions, and index, and 
has thus performed a very useful task. To English 
readers he has given access to an original authority on 
an important period of Roman history, and to scholars 
he has furnished a valuable version of one of the most 
difficult portions of Latin literature. It is, of course, 
hopeless to attempt to reproduce with the charm of the 
original forgotten allusions and familiar colloquialisms, 
but where Mr. Jeans fails complete success was impos- 
sible. He has succeeded admirably in providing French 
equivalents for the Greek expressions, and in the more 
novel and doubtful task of turning Cicero’s Greek quota- 
tions by parallel passages from the Latin poets. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign 
of Charles 1., 1640, Edited by W. Douglas Hamilton, 
F.S.A., for the Master of the Rolls. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tue papers calendared in this volume extend over a 

period of five months only, from April 1 to September 1, 

1640. They begin ata crisis of great political importance, 

for a new Parliament met unexpectedly on April 13, 

1640, after an interval of eleven years, the longest known 

in English history, and it was for some time uncertain 

what conditions the Commons would insist upon before 
granting the subsidies which were urgently required by 
the Government. The “Short Parliament,” however, 
sat only three weeks, for it was dissolved on May 5 to 
prevent any resolution being passed on the subject of the 

Scottish grievances, which would have frustrated the 

king’s intended campaign against the Covenanters. 

Public opinion was still further excited by the imprison- 

ment of Sir John Crew and other members of the late 

Parliament, in direct violation of the promises made by 

the king in his speech at the dissolution, and by the 

enactment in Convocation of a book of canons which 
made the divine right of kings an article of the Anglican 
creed, and imposed the “et cetera oath” on all holders 
of Church preferment. The king’s levies against the 

Scots were delayed by the discovery that the royal com- 

missions to hold court-martials for the enforcement 





of military discipline were illegal, and that the officers | 
were liable to criminal prosecutions. In the absence 
of martial law Sir Nicholas Byron “ was forced to get | 


the train-bands in Herts to keep the soldiers in 
order, and to send such as were unruly to the House of 
Correction, there to exercise them daily with the whip, 
till the rest can be brought to obedience to handle 
their arms well.” In the meanwhile the Scots crossed 
the Tyne and took possession of Newcastle on August 30. 


| One of the most interesting papers in this volume is the 


latest warrant on record for the employment of torture 
in England. It is dated May 21, 1640, and is in the 
king’s own handwriting, although apostilied in a later 


| hand, “ M" Read’s hand, Secretary to Sec. Windebank.” 


The Lieutenant of the Tower was directed to cause John 
Archer, glover of Southwark, to be carried to the rack, 
where he was to be examined by Sir Ralph Whitfield and 
Sir Robert Heath, Serjeants-at-Law, “and if upon sight 
of the rack he shall not make a clean answer to the 


| questions, then our further pleasure is that you cause 


him to be racked, as in your and their discretions shall 
be thought fit.” Whether he was actually racked does 
not appear, but it should be noted that his offence con- 
sisted in being a ringleader of the tumultuous assembly 
at Lambeth against Archbishop Laud. 

There is one paper which deserved to have been set 
forth at length, for it contains a complete directory of 
the principal citizens of London, grouped in classes 
according to their reputed wealth. The names were 
returned by the alderman of each ward for the purpose 
of assessing the contributions to a forced loan of 
200,000/. from the City on the security of the customs. 
The editor shows himself fully aware of the value of 
these returns, and it is to be regretted that they are not 
printed in full. 


Mackay's Regiment. A Paper read before the Gaelic 
Society of Inverness. By John Mackay, of Ben Reay. 
(Inverness, Reprinted from the Society's Transactions.) 

Tue history of Mackay'’s Regiment, the “ worthy Scots 
regiment,” forms a theme likely to inspire others than 
members of the clan which raised it. The story of this 
gallant array of “Scottish Invincibles,” as Gustavus 
Adolphus called them, is for no inconsiderable period 
the history of Scottish military training. Mackay’s 
Regiment was a school of arms which drew to its standard 
the flower of the chivalry of the day. It is pleasant to 
remember that the representatives of the “ Invincibles”’ 
are among us still as the First Royal Scots, and we are 
sure that all readers of Mr. Mackay’s paper will be ready 
to do honour to the brilliant services of the heroes of so 
many a hard-fought field. 


Old Cardross. A Lecture by David Murray, M.A., 
F.S.A., Scot. (Glasgow, MacLehose.) 

Mr. Davip Murray, in his Lecture on Old Cardross 
has brought together many valuable facts throwing 
light on the conditions of social life in Scotland during 
past ages and down to the present day. We should 
have been glad of a sketch-map to enable us to identify 
the ancient and modern sites constantly referred to, 
without which help the force of the lecturer's reasoning 
is weakened. The inferences drawn from local nomen- 
clature as to ancient tribal tenures and customs are full 
of suggestions to the ethnologist and the antiquary, and 
invite a wider comparative study of the whole subject. 


WE have received the following books :—From Messrs. 
Longmans, a new edition of Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome, the woodcuts of which are superb; the fourth 
edition of Smith’s Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 
with a preface by the Bishop of Carlisle; The Crookit 
Meg, a Story of the Year One, by John Skelton; Faiths 
and Fashions, Short Essays Republished, by Lady Violet 
Greville —From Messrs. Macmillan, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's Church of the Future; Part XII..completing 
Vol. II , of Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians ; 
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The Cambridge University General Almanack and Register 
for 1881.—From Messrs. Parker, Vol. XXX. of The Penny 
Post.—From Messrs, Rivingtons, Canon Liddon’s Some 
Elements of Religion, third edition—From Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., The Camp of Refuge, a Tale of 
the Conquest of the Isle of Ely, edited by 8. H. Miller; 
—and from Mr, Elliot Stock, Vol, II. of The Antiquary. 

We have received a copy of the latest catalogue of 
Mr. Edwin Parsons, of 45, Brompton Road, 8S.W., whose 
choice and varied collection of fine-art literature is well 
known to bookbuyers. In Burghmair woodcuts, cari- 
catures of the Gillray and Rowlandson era, Turner proofs, 
and the like, the present list is rich. There is also an 
original copper-plate by Cruikshank, etehed by him at 
a conversazione at Hampstead in May, 1859, as an illus- 
tration of the process of etching. With it is the only 
impression which is alleged to have ever been printed 
from it 

Mayy an Oxford man will thank Mr. Goldie for having 
issued in a tangible form, under the title of A Bygone 
Oxford (Burns & Oates), a lecture he gave during last 
Easter om at Oxford. The lecture has now been care- 
fully revised, and Mr. Goldie acknowledges his indebted- 
ness for valuable assistance to Canon Bright and Mr. 
Parker. 

Tue illustrated Christmas number of the Publishers’ 
Weekly, 1880 (New York, Leypoldt), is to be commended 
for its beautiful illustrations. 


J. Sylvester Davies is preparing a History of 
Corpora- 


Tue Rev. 
Southampton, founded on Speed’s MSS. in the C 
tion archives. 

Tue Rev. H. E. Reynolds, of Exeter, will edit the 
Early Reprints for English Readers, to be published by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Aatices to Correspanvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice; 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

G. J. Jonnsey.—The chimes of St. Mary the 
Great, at Cambridge, were originally adapted by Dr. 
Crotch, in 1782, when a pupil of Dr. Randall, Professor 
of Music at Cambridge, from a phrase in the fifth bar of 
the opening symphony of Handel's “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” for the then new clock of the Uni- 
versity church. Will some Cambridge friend tell us in 
what key the chimes are? 

J0SCOBEL.— Old Rome and New Italy, by Emilio Cas- 
telar, translated by Mrs. Arthur Arnold, was published 
in 1873. Can any of our readers say whether any of 
Castelar’s other works have been translated into English? 

W. E. H. (‘ Pouring oil on troubled waters ”).—Dr. 
Brewer refers to the Biblical passage, “A soft answer 
turneth away wrath.” 

J. G. Coyrstasite.—For “ an bleping dogs out of 
church,” see “‘N. & Q.,” 5t» 8. iv. 309, 614; v.37, 136, 
419; vi. 37; “ At Kirk,” vi. 125, 214, 278. 

F. 8. W.—Your correction is not clear, 

J, E. B,—It is all right, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we de not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 





Notss anD QUERIES.—The CHRISTMAS 
MBER (ready December 24, price Fourpence) of NOTES 
ann QUERIES will contain :—Cursory Notes on “ Twelfth Night,” by 
J. O. Halliwell- Phillipps, Esq. —Lord of Misrule, by Kev. EB. Marshall 
Pronunciation of “ Er ,” &c , by Prof. Skeat—A Promise to Appear 
after Death not Kept, by Dr'Chance—The Wonderful Pro )perties of 
the Elder Tree, by Shirley Hibberd. ~e Christmas Verses of the 
City of london Lesaplighters in 1750, F. Hendriks, Esq.—and 
many other Articles of ee a —P ublishea by JOUN FRANCIS, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, 





\ ANTED to PURCHASE, NOTES anp 

QUERIES, Nos, 202, 211, 213, and 263, Third Series, also No. 2, 
Fourth Series, for which le for each Number will be given at the 
Office. Also, INDEX to Vol. VI. and Vol. VIII., Third Series, for 
which 2« for each Index will be given. —JOUN FRANCIS, 2, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


OPOGRAPHICAL soc IETY of LONDON.— 
A REPORT of the INAUGURAL MEETING, held at the 
sion House on THURSDAY, October 28th, is now ready, an 
obtained on application to Mr. » J F. ORDISH Hon. See., 52, Devon- 
port Road, Shepherd's Bush, W., who will receive the names of those 
ae wish to join the Society as Members. 





7 . . 
\ R. ot HERRMAN'’S Fine- Art Gallery, 60, 
4 Great Ruseell Street, opposite British Museum, formerly 
established 92, Great Russell Street. A Gallery of Fine Works of Art, 
embracing the Italian, German, Dutch, and French Schools, always 
m View, and also many interesting examples by deceased British 
Artists. Gentlemen desiring their Collection of Pictures Cleaned, 
Restored, Kelined, or Framed, will find this establishment offering 
work and efficiency esteemed for its durability and artistic quality. 
Picture restoration and cleaning is treated with the best judgment 
and the highest skill; oil paintings and drawings framed after the 
most beautiful models of Italian, French, and English carved work. 
Catalogues arranged ond ( aetlections valued. 


MANUSCRIPTS COPIED 

and DESIGNED by an ARTIST, who also Designs and Paints 
Figure and Ornamental Art in the Medieval Style. Highest 
References.—X., 29, Gladstone Street, St. George's Road, Southwark, 
London. 


LLUMIN: ATED 





T,HE PRINTERS of Society, the Citizen, Four 

other Newspapers. Twenty Monthly Periodicals. and other Pub- 
lications, possess unrivalled*facilities both at London and Chilworth 
for the production of this class of work Estimates furnished.— 
UNWIN BROTHERS, The Gresham Press, 1 94, Cannon Street, E.C, 


Nora ICH, Timber Hill.—Mr. B. SAMUEL 
frequently iy al Specimens of Chippendale, Wedgwood, Old 
Plate, Oriental and other China, Pictures of the Norwich School, &. 





tT JACKSON'S 

CAT ALOGUE, Part XIIL, just published. Gratis and post 

free. Books with extra lilustrations ee Che Engravings Purchased.— 
224, Great l’ortiand Street, London, V 

STILLIE’S ANNOTATED CATAL OGUE =, with 


KJ Illustrations, 6¢d.—22, Hanover Street, Edinburgh 


" NE and SC ARCE BOOKS. —ALBERT 


ALL Lovers of ry should oni DUR- 

RANT’S “LITERARY BUDGET” for DECEMBER, 
taining “/riginal Articles, Reviews, &c. Also a Choice CATALOGUE 
of SECOND-HAND BOUKS. Gratis and post free, ry Mevsrs. E. 
DURRANT & Cu., Antiquarian Booksellers, t helmsfu 


A SEASONABLE GIFT-BOOK. 
A SGARD and the GODS: Tales and Traditions of 


our Northern Ancestors. Edited by W. S&S. W. ANSON, 
Numerous Plates and Iliustrations. Demy svo. rich cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, 78. 6d. 

“Of all the books of the season this is that which combines in the 
most satisfactory manner amusement and instruction. The perusal 
of these Norse legends will give real pleasure.”"—stan 

London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & AL L E N. 


Published by Subseription, 1 price 3 Guineas, 

N ORDINARY of BRITISH ARMORIAZLS: 
rs a Dictionary of Coats of Arms, so arranged that the Names of 
Families whose Shields have been placed upon Puildings, Seals, Piate, 
Glass, &c., can be readily ascertained. By the pee J.W. PAP WORTH, 
and Edited from p. 696 by A. W. MORANT, F.S. 

In 1125 pages, 8vo. double columns, stitched, to > bind in 1 or 2 vols. 

Address Mr. W. PAPWORTH, 33, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 
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